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PREFACE 


This little book is virlually a collect ion* of my articles which 
have already appeared, either in the daily Press or in 
periodicals, ever .since the publication in July. 1944'. of what is 
generally known as the Rajagopalachari Formula for the 
solution of the Indian communal problem. Articles 1 and 2 
were publi.shed in the form of letters in some organs of the 
daily Press in India. They were the first reaction of' a 
nationally-minded fedcrationist to Ganrihiji’s assent to the 
said — -highly mischievous — “communal” formula and the luse — 
to my mind, very improper — of the name • of the Indian 
National Congress by some people wjio slmuld have known 
better, in justification of the formula. In the next three 
articles, which first appeared in The Modern Revievr of 
December, January, February, and March last, I have critically 
examined in a . scientific way the position taken by ]\Tr Jinnah 
and by Gandhiji during their negotiations with each other in 
September. 1944, and also afterwards. In the sixth article, 
originally published in The Modem Revieie of April and May. 
1945. I have considered Britain's responsibility for, and her 
duty in relation to. the present situation in, India. In the 
seventh article, first published in The CalciitLa Reideto of 
March, 1945, I have examined the scheme of the future 
Government of India which Professor R. Coupiand has out- 
lined in his work entitled The Future of India, and also, ■v'^ery 
briefly, in a lecture delivered before the East India Association. 
London. These articles -are reprinted noAv practically a.s thej' 
wei'e first published. In one or two places, however, I have 
only made some slight verbal . alterations ; and I have al.so 
added, .or modified, a few foot-notes here and there. The.se 



changes have been chiefly necessitated by the republication of 
the articles in the form of a book. All these articles have been 
written with, a view to showing that the only right, and 
durable, solution of the Indian problem is the establishment 
of an All-India Federation on proper lines, and not any parti- 
. tion of India as envisaged by the All-India Muslim League, 
or by what is known as the Raiagopalachari formula or the 
Gandhi formula ; nor, again, any scheme of regionalism as 
suggested by Professor Coupland. . 

The Appendices comprize some illustrative documents, and 
, three articles, also published by me previously, to which 
reference has been made in the text. 

Some of the views expressed by me in this book may 
perhaps appear rather hard, and even very strong, to the 
reader, and may not be pleasing to some people. All that I 
shotild like to say here, however,- is that if I have exprcs.sed 
myself very strongly on any point, it is becau.se I have felt 
verj? strongly * and sincerely about it. And I do feel that a 
certain amount of plain-speaking is necessary when, for the 
solution of our communal problem, any proposal is seriously 
made Avhich is fraught with incalculable danger to the fulurc 
peace, prosperity, and security of this country, and for which 
even an artful propaganda is carried on by influential persons. 
For instance, any proposal seriously made by any person, however 
■ great, for the jrartitioning of India into two or more sovereign, 
independent States is to my mind an act of treason lo the 
cause of Indian Nationalism and should be treated ns .such. 
The reason is obvious : Such a proposal, if carried into ofTcef. 
would imperil the whole future of tInX country. Every true 
nationalist in India, therefore, owes it to himself, to (he land 
of his birth, and to posterity, not only lo^cxposc the fatuoii- 
and dangerous character of such a proposal, hut also to enter 
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his emphatic protest against it. There should be no mincing 
of matters in such vital affairs. The destiny of a country is 
infinitely more important than the prestige of an individual, 
or of a political party or organization, however great he or it 
may bcv Some people, in their egotism and arrogance, have 
cbavacterised the nalionahst opposition to the Rajagopalachavi 
formula as an exhibition of communalism. This i.s, to say the 
least, sheer impudence and nothing else. 

Unfortunately, there is, at the present moment, a general 

t 

atmosphere of mental slavery in this country, and in my 
opinion this is one of the most tragic facts of Indian politics 
todaj'. This servility of mind is due partly to the prevailing 
spirit of idolatrous hero-worshipping; partly to the timidity of 
■character arising from the dread of persecution in the hands 
of one’s co-religionists ; and partly to the prospects of office 
and of all that goes along ’with it or to the fear of losing it 
when one is already in. The result is that there is a complete 
paralysis of independent speculation amongst a large section of 
our educated countrymen, even with regard to matters of vital 
concern to this counti’y. Some' of our foremost leaders would 
do well to note this baneful consequence of their leadership 
to the intellectual, and, through it, to the moral nature of 
many of their followers. 

'As all the articles included in this book have the same 
object in view, and as they were originally written at different 
times for publication in the Press or periodicals, there may be, 
in ‘one or two places jn it, some slight, unavoidable repetition 
of ideas. 

I owe a deep debt of gratitude to Dr Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., D. Litt., LL.D., Bar-at-Law, M.L.A., for 
the interest he has very kindly 'taken in the matter of the publi- 
cation of this book. My sincere thanks are also due to the 

\ 
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Editors of The Modem Review and The Calcutta Revie^o for 
their kind permission to incorporate in the hook the articles 
originally published in these journals; and, fui'ther, to the 
Editors of the daily Press who did me the honour and favour 
of publishing in their papers the first two articles included in 
the book as well as Appendix G.' I am under a special obliga- 
tion to the Editor of The Modern Revieuj, but for whose 
kindness and encouragement thc^ series of articles published in 
The Modem Review since October last, which form a major 
part of this book, rvould not perhaps- have been wi-itten at all. 
In this connexion, I should also express my sense of indebted- 
ness to Dr M. Ghosh, M.A.. Ph.D., Head of the Department 
of Bengali in the Uufversitj' of Dacca, for the help I have 
received from him. Finally, I should be failing in my duty if 
I did not acknowledge here .the very valuable assistance and 
encouragement which I have received from my esteemed 
friend Mr J. .N. Choudhury,' M,A., of the Department of’ 
English in the University of Dacca, in the preparation of this 
work. His criticisms and suggestions have really been of great 
value to me. 


DACCA, 

Jnrie, 1946. 


D. N. Banerjee 
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iVN OPEN LETTER TO GANDIII.IP 

]J,1h July., im 

EVERED Sm. 

After a good deal of hesitation 1 feel constrained lo address 
lis letter to you, even in the ])rcsenl stale of your lieallh. 
feel compelled to do it in the jnihlic interesl. 

It appears from the slalemcnl- of Rajaji (Mr C., Rnja- 
Dpalachari), dated at Panchgani Olh July, lOtt, and the text 
■ the correspondence between oMr Jinnah and him, both of 
liicli have been published in the Press, that the formula'' 
hicli he had offered lo Mr Jinnah for “an honourable 
’.ttlement of the communal question,” has your “personal 
pproval,” and that it may now 1)C regarded as your “joint 
ontribution to the, solution of the communal problem, and 
ealt with as such.” 

I am both pained and .surprised at this ; and I wonder 
ow you of all persons could be a party to this formula, in 
iew of the following categorical statements made by you in 
larijan only in 1942 : — 

(i) “/ consider ilic vivisection o/ India to be a sin.. 
My statement amounts to the enunciation of the 
proposition that I cannot prevent my neighbour 
from committing a sin. Shri Rajagopalacharj 
would be party in the sin, if the neighbour chooses 
to' commit it. I cannot be party. 

1 This letter was originally published in July, 1944, in some organs of 
ae daily Press in. India, and a copy of it was duly sent lo Gandhiji, along 
dth some other papers. 

2 . See Appendix B. 

3 See Appendix B. 

4 See Ilarijan, p. 1C2, of 24th May, 1942. The italics are mine. 
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(«) “I hold Rajaji to be in the wrong. He is creating 
a false atmosphere. He does not believe in 
Pakistan nor do the nationalist Muslims and others 
who concede the right of separation or secession. 
They aild Rajaji say that that is the way to wean 
the Muslim League from the demand for separa- 
tion. I am suiprised that many Muslims rejoice 
, over a concession of doubtful value. / see nof/ihuj 
but seeds of further quarrel in it."'' 

(Hi) “I can speak only as an Indian. If Pakistan as 
defined above is an article of faith with him {i.c.. 
Mr Jinnah), indivisible India is equally an article 
of faith with me."^ 

When you make a public statement about a mnltor 
vital concern to our country, people naturally think that yon 
have very carefully considered it in all its aspects before 
making it, and expect that you will not change your x'lVws- 
on fundamental matters from time to time. Now the formula 
for the so-called “honourable’' settlement of the communal 
problem contemplates, in certain circumstances, the separation 
of certain areas in the North-West and the North-East oi 
India “from Hindustan” and their formation into .-•parnff 
“sovereign” States. For this purpose what is necessary is only 
a simple majority in a “plebiscite of all the inhabitant*- hthi 
on the basis of adult suffrage or other practicable franehi'e." 
in contiguous districts “wherein the Muslim populalion h in 
absolute majority^.” Such a simple majority in such di-Inet- 
can easily be ensured by stirring up communal fcelinu' in tk< * * 


days by a .skilfully directed propaganda, and by (kitigling bi-for- 
the illiterate and ignorant masses the prospect-, of a parftVtthr 


*'•■ Sec /Jarijmi, p. 17?, of .‘IM May, IPS?. Tt.- 
0 Sec fliirijat!, )>. 337. of Jtily CClh. 105?. 'tf- >(«!> ' f' ' 
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type of Raj. Docs not, therefore, your formula amount in 
effect to the acceptance of the principle of Palcislan ? It does. 
And this means partition or “vivisection” of India. Now if 
vivisection was a “sin” with you in 1912, how, and by what 
process of spiritual alchemy, could it be an “honourable” and 
desirable thing in 1944 ? Again, in 1942 you saw in Pakistan 
“nothing but seeds of further quarrel in it,” and you were very 
right in your view, hlay I ask how you arc prepared to-day 
to sow those very seeds ? I really wonder how with your full 
knoxvledge of the disastrous results of the introduction of 
communal electorates into this country, you could think of 
introducing into the body politic of India the cancerous poison 
of the principle of division of India in certain circumstances ! 
If in 1942 an “indivisible India” was ‘‘an article of faith” 
with you, how could you so suddenly discard that article 
of faith in 1944 (or rather in February -March of 1943 as it 
appears from the statement of llajaji) ? If you, Mahatmaji, 
change your views on essential matters so frequently, wliat 
value — please excuse me when I say this — can be attached to 
them ? If we all reVere you it is because you remain unmoved 
like a rock on fundamentals. 

Further, how could you commit yourself to the acceptance 
of the formula without consulting nationalist public opinion in 
Bengal and Assam as well as in the Punjab and other affected 
areas ? Rajaji — 1. again beg to be excused for saying this — 
does not, however respected a leader he might be in Madras, 
represent to-day nationalist public opinion in India. His view’s 
have been repudiated practically throughout nationalist India 
during the last two years. And I wonder why he does not 
forbear from speaking on matters about which he is not 
competent to speak. He may know well the problems of 
Madras, but he has very little knowledge of the problems of 
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Bengal— particularly of its eastern and northern parts. The 
Pakistan movement is partly a product of some serious errors 
of judgment on the part of some Congress leaders in 1937-3fl, 
and he is now anxious to make amends by pursuing a policy 
of appeasement, fraught with disastrous consequences to the 
future of this country, at the cost of Bengal, Assam and the 
Punjab. But my regret is that you have been misled into 
what may be regarded by a nationalist as the greatest blunder 
of your political life : Unintentionally and unwittingly you 
have, to use a hackneyed phrase, stabbed Indian nationalism 
in the back — the very nationalism which you yourself have 
done so much during the last twenty-five years to foster and 
nurture. 

As I have shown elsewhere {The Modem Revieio"' June, 
1943, pp. 458-60) in another connexion, the partition of India 
into communally demarcated areas is ethnologically, economi- 
cally, politically, and strategically an absurd idea. The key to 
the solution of our problem largely lies in the pages of The 
Federalist (of Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and John 
Jay), And the solution of that problem lies in the cstablr.di- 
ment of an All-India Federation on an indissoluble basis — a 
Federation composed of indestructible autonomous units, 
with adequate statutory safeguards for all racial or religious 
minorities in respect of their language, religion, culture, and 
traditions. The effect of the introduction of the communal 
electorates into this country is already welI-kno\\m. Please do 
not, directly or indirectly, be a party to any arrangement that 
will inject another deadly poison into the body politic of Indi.i. 
or destroy the unity and integrity of this country. I would, 
therefore, request you to withdraw from the position yon have 
been reported to have taken. The. much-abused doctrine of 

" See Appendix II. 
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self-determination “is like a two-edged sword and can be 
admitted only with reservations.” This doctrine is to be 
applied to a country as a whole and not to any section of its 
population at its dictation. Otherwise, there will be a dis- 
integration of the country. You cannot apply this doctrine in 
the case of one 'section of the population, and refuse to do it 
in the case of another. We may have our differences with the 
present Viceroy, but we can hardly differ from him when he 
says in reference to this country, “no man can alter geography.'” 
And that means in the case of India a Federation. Indeed, 
federalism alone can save us : partition will lead to our des- 
truction. It will ultimately plunge India into a civil war. A 
policy of expediency often proves very inexpedient in the long 
run. 

L have not the privilege or honour of being known to you 
personally ; but I am one of your distant admirers, nay^, 
worshippers, although I may not always agree with your views. 
If, however, I have addressed this letter to you, it is because 
I have been shocked by your assent to the dangerous formula 
of Rajaji. I shall be obliged if you will kindly favour me with 
a reply to this letter at your convenience ; or you m'ay publish 
your views in the Press by way of a reply to this letter. 

As this letter deals with a matter of great public import- 
ance, I am taking steps for its publication in the Press. I 
shall also publish your reply if and when it is received by me. 



\ 

THE C. E. EORMULA AND THE CONGRESS^ 


I 

The people of India— particularly the nationally-minded 
section of it ^has, for many obvious reasons, a great respect 
and admiration for the Indian National Congress, and that is 
probably the reason why a set of persons have been carrying 
on, ever since the publication of the communal, formula of 
Mr C. Rajagopalachari, a misleading propaganda that the 
formula is quite in consonance with the creed and policy of 
the Congress. Evidently, the object of this propaganda is to 
exploit our national sentiments towards the Congress for the 
purpose of ensuring public support to the formula. ' Even 
those who ought to know better and from whom the country 
expects a correct lead, have, either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, been a party to this propaganda. For instance, I find, 
in an Associated Press message, dated at Panchgani 16th July, 
1944!, Mr Rajagopalachari observing- in the course of a defence 
of his formula ; “The scheme put forward may not be in 
accordance with the communal position taken up by the 
Mahasabha, but it is perfectly consistent with the Congress 
position as it has been repeatedly set out.” And Gandhiji has 
been reported to have recently said,^ in the couise of a 
statement to a special Representative of the United Press: 
“At the same time, at the time I made the statement yo 


1 This article was originally published in some daily papers in In 
early in iptember, 1^44. For the" C. R. formula, see Append, x B. 

2 On July 16th, 1944, at Panch^ni. 

™,ds preceding the word “I” in the et.element quoted .re At the 
time that.” 
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refer to, I was also a party to the self-determination resolution 
of the A.-I. C. C. (All-India Congress Committee). I hold 
that Rajaji’s formula gives effeql to that resolution.” Un- 
fortunately, public memory is proverbially short. As will 
appear, however, from what follows, the views of Mr Raja- 
gopalachari and Gandhiji are not really supported by facts. 

In the first place, Article 1 of the Constitution of the 
Indian National Congress as ‘amended in 1939, saj'^s, “The 
object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment by 
the people of India of 'Puma Swaraj (Complete Independence) 
by all legitimate and peaceful means.” This object undoubt- 
edly envisages the attainment of independence by the people 
of India as a whole, as a single political entity, and not by the 
people of a truncated India ; nor, again, by the peoples of 
India partitioned or divided into a number of “sovereign” and 
independent fragments, or broken at a number of points by a 
chain of Ulsters. No amount of casuistry or sophistry or 
mystification on the part of anybody, however great, can make 
the object imply anything else. 

Now it may be, and has actually been, argued that what- 
ever might have been the object of the Congress, its Working. 
Committee declared in the course of its resolution, published 
at New Delhi on 11th April, 1942 : “The Congress has been 
wedded to Indian freedom and unity and any break in that 
unity, especially in the modern world when people’s minds 
inevitably think in terms of ever larger Federations, would be 
injurious to all concerned and' exceedingly painful to contem- 
plate. Nevertheless, the Committee cannot think in terms of 
compelling the people in any territorial unit to remain in an 
Indian Union against their declared and established will.” 
Even if we assume, for the sake of argument, that this resolu- 
tion of the Working Committee was consistent with the object 

/ 
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of the Congress — which I doubt very much—, and that it 
countenanced in certain circumstances partition, or -separation, 
or secession, it does not mean anything now. The reason is that 
the eifect of this resolution has been completely neutralized 
and nullified by the action subsequently taken by the A.-I. C. C. 
(All-India Congress Committee) , Here I should like to refer, 
before I proceed further, to a constitutional point. Under 
Article XX of the Constitution- 6f the Congress, the Working 
Committee consists of fifteen members including' the President 
of the Congress and a Treasurer. Of these fifteen members 
thirteen are appointed by the President from among the 
members of the A.-I. C. C. Besides, the Working Committee 
is the “Executive Authority,” and* as such is empowered to 
carry into effect the policy and programme laid down by the 
A.-I. C. C. and the Congress. It has certainly no power to act 
against that policy and programme. Moreover, it is "respon- 
sible” to both the A.-L C. C. and the Congress, and is required 
to place before every meeting of the A.-I. C. C. the reports o) 
its proceedings. Speaking constitutionallj^ the cumulative 
effect of all these, and particularly the use of the expression 
“responsible” in this context, is that the Working Committee 
is subordinate to the A.-I. C. C. which can undp what the 
former has done. It is in a sense a Committee of the 
A.-I. C. C. and an agent of the latter. As its master and official 
superior, the A.- 1. C. C. may therefore, with unquestionable 
constitutionality, set aside or repudiate any action or decision 
taken by the Working Committee. 

Now, notwithstanding the New Delhi resolution of the 
Working Committee to which I have referred above, on 2ncl 
May, 1942, during its Allahabad session, the A.-I. C. G. rejecter , 
by 220 votes against 15, a resolution'^ of hir Rajagopalac lar 


4 See Appendix C. 
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fconceding the claim of the Muslim League to separation, but 
adopted the following counter-resolution of Mr Jagatnarain 
Lai by 92 votes against 17 : — 

“The A.-I. C. C. is of t^iinion that any proposal to dis- 
integrate India by giving liberty to any component State or 
territorial unit to secede from the Indian Union or Federation 
will be highly detrimental to the best interests of tlnj people 
of the different States and Provinces and the country as a 
whole and the Congress, therefore, cannot agree to any such 
proposal.” 

It may be noted in this connexion that, among others, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru opposed 
Mr Rajagopalachari’s resolution, and that Pandit Jawaharlal 
even supported the counter-resolution of Mr Jagatnarain Lai. 
It may also ^30 worthy of note here that Mr Jagatnarain Lai 
made it definitely clear, in the course of his speech in support 
of his counter-resolution, as to what his real object was in 
moving the counter-resolution. He said : “It might be well 
felt that if Mr Rajagopalachariar’s resolution falls, then there 
is no need for this resolution of mine to be moved. But that 
is not so. I want the A.-I. C. C. to give a clear and unequi- 
vocal declaration against the disintegration of India. . .1 appeal 
to the members of the A.-I. C. C. to give here right now their 
firm, clear and unequivocal mandate against the disintegration 
of our country and against Pakistan.” And the A.-I. C. C. 
did it. 

•Again, on 8th August, 1942, the A.-I. C. C. adopted, 
in its Bombay session, a resolution which is now well-known, 
and which contained, among other things, a declaration which 

^ It appears that notice of this resolution had been given by one Mr Iv. 
Santanam, a member of the A.-I.C.C. It was actually moved by Mr Raja- 
gopalachari, and seconded by Mr Santanam. This bad been allowed by 
^ the President of the A.-I.C.C. ' 
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definitely, envisaged a federal form of government, more or less 
on the American lines, for the whole of India, with the 
maximum of autonomy for the constituent * units and the 
residuary powers vesting in them.^ It did not countenance any 
partitioning of India. As hinted above, the Constitution , of the 
United States of America is on similar lines. And, according to 
a declaration of Chief -Justice Chase of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the famous case of Texas v. White, that 
“Constitution, in all its provisions, looks to an indestructible 
Union composed of indestructible States.” There can be no 
question of separation or partition or secession in the United 
States to-day. This must • have been meant also by the 
A.-I. C. C. 

It is clear from what I have shown above that the resolu- 
tion of the Congress Working Committee adopted at New 
Delhi early in April, 1942, was completely neutralized and 
nullified by the resolutions of the A.-I. C. C. subsequently 
adopted by the latter in its Allahabad and Bombay sessions. 
In view of this, it is not correct to say, as Mr Rajagopalachari 
has done, that the communal formula “is perfectly consistenl 
with the Congress position as it has been repeatedly set out;” 
nor is it right to maintain, as. Gandhiji has done, that “Rajaji’s 
formula gives effect to” the “self-determination resolution” of 
the A.-I. C. C. The A.-I. C. C. does not appear to have passed 
in 1942 any such resolution. The Working Committees 
resolution passed at New Delhi may he deemed to h.ue 
amounted to it, but it has been nullified by the A.-I. C.C. 
This is the correct constitutional position , now. 

The communal formula of Mr Rajagopalachari, lherefor.^ 
is not only anti-national, but also anti-Congress. Indeed, d 
a negation-nay, a betrayal-of the ideal which the Congrej.^ 

has placed before itself during the last sixty years 

/ 
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existence, and for which thousands of Indians hav^e suffered 
and many of them have even lost their lives. 

The offer of the formula amounts to a complete reversal -/ 
of the entire policy of the Congress. It looks like a panicky 
remedy born out of sheer defeatism and loss of faith in our 
ideal. The eyes of the protagonists of the formula are fixed 
too near the ground to see the horizon. This attitude of 
settlement-at-anj^-price is not only fundamentally wrong in 
principle, but will also bring irretrievable disaster to our 
Motherland in the long run. Maulana Nuruddin Behari hardly 
exaggerated when he said before the last Allahabad Session of 
the A.-I. C. C. : “The whole thing (i.e., the idea of partition) 
is politicallj’^ retrograde, economically unsound and culturally 
ridiculous.” Apart from objections to it on political, economic, 
financial, ethnological, cultural, and strategic grounds, parti- 
tion will not solve our communal problem. It will accentuate 
and perpetuate it. It is in fact based upon the foolish, but 
dangerous, principle of reciprocal hostages. And this will lead 
not to inter-communal peace, harmony, and goodwill in this 
country, but, .ultimately, to a prolonged civil war and accom- 
panying miseries, resulting from actual or imaginary grievances 
of minorities in Hindustan as Avell as in the North-East and 
the North-West of India. Roypura and Narsingdi in the 
district of Dacca will be answered by Bihar-Sheriff in the 
province of Bihar, and so on, and so on. And those who 
glibly suggest in this connexion a large-scale exchange of popu- 
lation between Hindustan and Pakistan with a view to ensuring 
homogeneity in them, do not really know what they are 
talking about. Apart from the miseries and sufferings which 
it will entail on millions of innocent Hindus and Muslims, 
distance and numbers together will preA’-ent it. The communal 

formula will,’’, therefore, grant the right oT self-deternfinatio'n to 

f ) ; * / ■ ■; 
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the majorities in the North-East and tL North-West of India, 
and the “blessings” of coercion and many other things, better 
left unmentioned here, to the minorities in those areas. If 
this much-abused doctrine of self-determination is foolishly 
applied to sections of the population in a country. on a religious 
basis, then the minorities also in the areas affected, should have 
this right of self-determination on the same ground. Logic and 
reason, therefore, require that there should be parallel govern- 
ments over the same territories for majorities and minorities. 
This alone would bring home to the thoughtless champions 
of this right of self-determination the absurdity of the whole 
position. It is, indeed, absolutely ridiculous to say that any 
particular area in India is the “homeland” of any particular 
community : it is the common homeland of all communities 
that live in India to-day 


n 

Another question arises in this connexion. Who has giver 
to these protagonists of the principle of settlement-at-any-cost 
the power of attorney to barter away the rights and privileges, 
culture and traditions, nay, the very existence with self- 
respect, of the minorities in the North-East and the North-West 
of India ? Are those unfortunate human beings who, by a 
mere accident, constitute these minorities, mere herds of cattle, 
mere slaves in a plantation, or only chattels to be hawked 
about from place to place ? Are they living in the Khas patri- 
monial estate of anj'body to be exchanged away for an} 
consideration, at the sweet will -of its owner, in a perfeetb 
mediaeval fashion Or are they to be used as mere pa^^iS 
in the political games of some of our ambitious leaders ? - 

6 Also see Article 5, section Bb in this connexion. 
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they are none of these things. They are human beings with 
a full share of sentiments and emotions like any other human 
being. And these sentiments and emotions must be respected 
in the determination of their political future. Moreover, whnt 
offence have they committed to deserve the dire punishment 
proposed by the communal formula, in the event of the 
happening of certain circumstances ? Are they to pay the 
penalty for the blunders committed by the Congress “High 
Command.” and by some “Congress” Ministers in some 
“Congress” Provinces, in 1937-39 ? 

Mr Rajagopalachari has said that he wants a Confedera- 
tion of India rather than a Federation- of India. As if the 
syllable “Con” makes no fundamental difference between the 
two. Confederation, he should have known, is a union or 
association of independent States, from which its component 
units are free to withdraw at will, while a true federation is 
a single State, in which there is no right of secession. Con- 
federation has failed everywhere — ^in the United States. 
Switzerland and in Germany. It is a rope of sand which 
binds no one. And Avhy should we jump from the traditions 
of the unitary form of GoA’^ernment, particularlj'^ established 
since 1833, to the other extreme of a Confederation when 
there is a far better alternative of a Federation for the whole 
of India ? Confederation is sure to lead India back to its 
disintegrated condition of the 18th century.’ 

Those persons who refer in this connexion to the Constitution of the 
U.S.S.H. do not appear to have properly understood it — ^particularly the 
nature of the relation of the Union to the constituent Republics in it. Nor 
do they seem to have properly realized the position of the All-Union Com- 
munist Party in relation to the actual working of the Constitution of the 
Soviet Union. As is well-known, this Communist Party is the only legal, 
political party in the country, and “holds the key positions in the adminis- 
tration of tlie State.” And that means everything that matters in tlie 
government of a country. Nor. again, should we forget here the. position 
and importance of one of the Constituent Republics in the Union, namel.v. 
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Some protagonists of the communal formula seem to have 
been "heartened” by the chatlerings.of some young men, mostly 
yet in their teens, belonging to a particular political party. 
These chattcrings do not represent the voice of Nationalist 
India. And I should like to warn those protagonists that 
because, to quote the Avords of Burke used in another con- 


nexion,^ “half-a-dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the 
field ring with their importunate chink, Avhilst thousands of 


great ca ttle . . . . chew the cud 'and are silent, pray do not 
imagine, that those who make the noise are the only inhabit- 
ants of the field ; or that, of course, they are many in 
number ; or that, after all* they are other than the little 
shrivelled, meagre, hopping, though loud and troublesome 
insects of the hour.” 

It has been held by some people that whatever grnvo 
objections there may be to the communal formula, the 
personality of Gandhiji AA'ill prevail against them. I do not 
know. But if it so happens, it would be deplorable. Principle 
must triumph OA'er personality, and that is what Gandhiji 
himself has taught us. Gandhiji is, after all, a human being, 
and is not infallible. He can honestly commit an error of 


The Russian Soviet Pederative Socialist Bepublic, i.e., Russia Proper, which 
comprizes about ‘*90 per cent” of the area of the Union. Regard, being hna 
to all aspects of the Constitution of the Soviet Union, it will not be tar 
from vTong to say that the Union is a “voluntary union'"^ only in name, 
and that tlie right of secession granted to each Constituent Republic in it 
is only a paper right. 

Moreover, in view of the changes tliat have occurred in it since I®-*®’ 
it is rather difficult to say that tlie Soviet Constitution has yet taken a stable 
and final form. Nor is it sufficienUy old to give us a proper guidance, ue 
should be guided by such Constitutions as have stood the test of time nn.i 
taken a stable form. Not long ago, much was made of certain features of 
Italian Fascism, mere are those features now? This is a difficulty in- 
herent in a new Constitution, and it is unwise, and may even prove dangerous, 

to imitate it. r, r 

8 Burke, Reflectims on the Revolution in France, (Payne. O.vford;, 

p. 100. 
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judgment. That does not mean that we must acquiesce in 
it. Gandhiji is undoubtedly great, but India is certainly much 
greater ! And there should be a limit to idolatrous .hero- 
worshipping.® 


9 Those people who indulge in such idolatrous hero-worshipping, 
apparently with a view to pleasing Gandliiji, forget the following statement 
<yf the latter made before a meeting of the A.-I. C. C., held at Wardha on 
January 15th, 1942: — 

“My non-violence teaches me that I should carry the people with me 
only if they can come with me because of my reasoning and as a result of 
their own judgment.” 



I'lIE NEGOTIATIONS AND AFTER : 

THE LAHORE RESOLEITON OF 1940 AND MR. JINNAH* 

I 

In a sense, it is a matter of deep and genuine satisfaction 
to eveiy true nationalist in India that the negotiations 
between Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah have broken down. The 
reason is that these negotiations were, as it has since transpired, 
proceeding on the basis of some form of division of India, 
which no true nationalist can view with equanimity. In a 
later^ article in this series I shall deal with the position taken 
by Gandhiji during the negotiations and afterwards. In this 
article I should like to examine the position taken by Mr 
Jinnah during those negotiations and also afterwards. 

II 

At its 27th Session, held at Lahore in March, 1940, the 
All-India Mush’m League resolved,^ among other things, that — 
“no constitutional plan would be workable in this country or 
acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on the follow- 
ing basic principles, viz., that geographically contiguous units 
are demarcated into regions which should be so constituted, 
with such territorial readjustments as may be necessary, that 
the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority, 
as in the North-Western and Eastern zones of India, shouW 
be grouped to constitute “Independent States” m which the 
constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign and that- 

* Originally published in Ths Modern Review of December. 1944. 

• 1 See the next Article. 

2 See Appendix A. 
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“adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards should be 
be specifically provided in the constitution for minorities in 
the units and in the regions for the protection of their reli- 
gious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and other 
rights, and interests in consultation with them.” 

The resolution also contemplated exactly identical safe- 
guards for Muslim and other minorities in the “parts of India 
where the Muslims are in a minority.” 

Further, the Muslim League authorized its “Working 
Committee to frame a scheme of constitution in accordance 
with these basic principles, providing for the assumption finally 
by the respective regions of all powers such as defence, external 
affairs, communications, customs and such other matters as 
may be necessary.” 

It may be noted here that the first part of the. resolution, 
as quoted above, is not free from ambiguity. What do the 
expressions “Independent States” and “the Constituent Units” 
reallj’’ mean h And, secondly, if “the Constituent Units” are 
to be “autonomous” and “sovereign,” how can they be m the 
“Independent States ?” Thirdly, what is the significance of 
the word “autonomous” here .? If *any political entity is 
“sovereign,” it is i'pso facto autonomous, unless the term 
“sovereign” is used in less than its technical sense. Did the 
authors of the resolution use the term “sovereign” in the same 
sense in which the Indian States are said to be “sovereign ?” 
They might have. But in that case there would be some 
conflict with the concluding part of the resolution as shown 
above. Again, what does the word “finally” in the concluding 
part mean ? Does it keep the door partly open for some 
negotiation with other communities or parties in India ? 
Probably, it does. Otherwise, it has no meaning here. 

Another point worthy of note in connexion with the 
3 
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resolution- is that the plural terms “regions,” “areas,” “zones,” 
Independent States,” and “respective regions” in it unmis- 
takably point to one thing, namely, that the authors of the 
resolution intended the creation of certainly more than one 
“Muslim” State in the North-West and the Nortli-East of Tndln. 

Now I shall refer to' the interpretation which Mr Jinmh 
put upon the resolution, both during his negotiations witii 
Gandhiji and aft.erwards. Among other things, he has stated : 

‘According to the Lahore Besolution, as I have already 
explained to you Gandhiji), all these matters (i.c., foreign 
affairs, defence, etc.), which are the life-blood of any Stale, 
cannot be delegated to any'^ central authority or Govcrninout. 

* The matter of security of the two States and the natural and 
mutual obligations that may arise out of physical contiguity 
will be for, the constitution-making body of Pakistan and tlinf 
of Hindustan, or other party concerned, to deal with on the 
foojting of their being two independent Slates.”^ 

Again^ : 

“The Lahore resolution stated that the division 

should be on the basis of the present boundaries of 
the six provinces,' namely, N.-W.F.P., the Punjab, Sind, 
Bengal, Assam and Baluchistan, subject to territorial 
adjustments that might be necessary.”'’ 

Further*’ : 

“If the principle of division was accepted then d 
followed that both Hindustan and Pnki.'-tan woiiM 


3 See Mr' Jinnnh’s tetter to Gnndl.iii. dnWd 

4 From Jlr Jiniiah’s viems ns .set forth nt (he I rc-ss ConTi'ni.cr. . 

it JBonibfiy on October, ... , > > i 

C Mr Jinnah “cmptiasiscd (Jte wonts .subject to niu 

errilorinl ndjuslments did not apply to one ndc onty but to 
Hindustan and Pakistan, Sec Ibid. 

C Sec Ibid. 


1 tf 
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have to choose their own constiltition-making bodies. 
Those bodies as representing two sovereign Slates 
would deal with questions of mutual and natural 
relations and obligations liy virtue of the physical 
contiguity and they would then as two independent 
sovereign State — two nations — would come to an 
agreement on various matters. Take the case of 
America." There arc 2.1*^ indejicndenl .sovereign States 
in America, They have their treaties-'and agreements 
with regard to their mutual interests. Even .so the 
Stales in Europe have their own agreements with each 
other for trade and commerce, and even nlliancc.s. 
These are things that can be adjusted. Agreements 
and treaties are entered into* even between two 
countries that have no physical contiguity. Here 
the two nations arc neighbours and have physical 
contiguity.” 

Lastly® : 

“There is only one practical, realistic way of resolving 
Muslim-Hindu differenees. This is to divide India 
into two sovereign parts of Pakistan and Hindustan 
by the recognition of the whole of the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Sind, Punjab, Bengal 
and Assam as sovereign Muslim Territories as they 
now stand, and for each of us to trust the other to 
give equitable treatment to Hindu minorities in 
Palcistan and Muslim minorities in Hindustan. We 

By "America” here Mr Jinnali obviously meant the whole of North 
and South America, and not the United Sl.ates of America, ns some people 
have misunderstood him to have done. 

® 25 in one version. 

® See his statement to a foreign correspondent (The News Chronicle), 
dated at Bombay, 6th October, 1944. (A.P.I, message). 
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are prepared to trust 25 millian Muslims to them if 
thej'- wll trust us.”, (sic) . 

One thing may be noticed here. As I have shown before, 
tfie Lahore resolution definitely envisaged more than one 
Muslim, sovereign State on the North-West and the North- 
East of India. Mr Jinnah has now, perhaps, realized its many 
practical difficulties, and, has therefore, in anticipation of the 
sanction of the Muslim League, been arguing on -the basis of 
one independent and sovereign Muslim State, “composed of 
two zones, north-west and north-east, comprising six provinces, 
namely, Sind, Baluchistan, the N.-W.F.P., the Punjab, Bengal 
and Assam.”^° This is very sigm'ficant. His next move — rather 
demand — would be that there should — “should” at first, but 
“must” later on — be a corridor through the State of 
Hindusthan to link up the north-western and north-eastern 
zones, for the proper functioning of the State of Pakistan. 
Then some of his followers ^yould begin to echo his voice, .and 
urge, “The Hindus should make this little ‘brotherly’ gesture.” 
Thereupon, some Congressmen or ex-Congressmen would come 
forward and say, “Yes, this is only fair.” This is not an 
imaginary picture. Things have been happening in this way 
during the last few years. However, this is only by the way. 

It is evident from the interpretation which ]Mr Jinnali 
has put upon the Lahore resolution that, according to it. 
future relationship between the North-West^^ and the North- 
East ^2 of India and the rest of Jndia is to be of the same character 
as subsists, or may subsist, as a result of treaties, agreements 
or alliance, as between, say, England and France or Spam, 


10 See his views above, and also his Idler to Gnndliiji, dated 

September, the N.-W.F.P., and the Punjab. 

12 Bengal and Assam. 
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France and the U.S.S.R., Gennany and Italy or Turkey, or 
Turkey and England, in Europe, or as between the United Stales 
and Mexico, or the United Stales and Bra;^il or Argentina, for 
instance, in America. That, is to say, this rclationsliip is to 
be based upon mere treaties, agreements, or the principles of 
an alliance, as between two or more absolutely independent 
and sovereign States. The view embodied in the resolulioir 
thus interpreted, appears to be so puerile, but, at the .same 
time, so preposterous and dangcrou.s, that I cannot yet per- 
suade myself to believe, without seriously questioning their 
patriotism and without insulting their intelligence and political 
acumen, that the authors of the resolution, being children of 
this soil, did really mean what they have ])ccn rcin-cscnled by 
their leader to have meant. Has communnlism really so much 
warped our judgment that some of our best men cannot see 
things in their true and natural perspective ? Has it altogether 
destroyed their political foresight ? Oiirs is really a very 
unfortunate country ! 

May I, in this connexion, ask the authors of the I^ahorc 
resolution, and, particularly, its interpreter who is said to be n 
lawyer of eminence, what will be the sanction of the treaties and 
agreements which the latter has in view ? And we must bear 
in mind that these treaties .and agreements are to govern 
matters of such vital concern to the whole of India as foreign 
affairs, defence, customs, currency, etc. Treaties and agreements 
between two or more sovereign States do not create a common, 
political authority superior to the contracting parties. What 
will happen in case of non-conformity, on the part of one of 
the contracting parties to a treaty in India, to the terms of the 
treaty? And who will adjudicate in a dispute arising from 
such a treaty ? Further, what will be the value of such 
adjudication, assuming that a machinery is set up for this 
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purpose, without a sanction behind its award? These are 
very pertinent questions which cannot be shelved or trifled 
with. Nor can they be dismissed as merely academic or 
pedantic. In the absence of an effective sanction of the 
treaties and agreements which Mr Jinnah contemplates, “self- 
help in its most licentious form” will be the only remedy left 
to the peoples of the States of Hindusthan and Pakistan, for 
the enforcement of their terms, in the event of disobedience by 
either party. That is to say, these two States ivill have, 
from time to time, to resort to “war, the litigation of States.” 
Thus, if there is no common political superior in the 
form of an eflicient central authority for the whole of Indin, 
Ave shall be compelled to have, from time to time, the arbitra- 
ment of the SAvord, and that means frequent Avar in this 
country, AAuth all its accompanying miseries and sufferings, 
together Avith the danger of an effective foreign intervention 
and the re-conquest of India by a foreign poAver. This is the 
lesSbn of historic experience, rightly characterized as “the best 
oracle of wisdom” and “the least fallible guide” of human 
action. 

There is, it must be remembered, a fundamental difference 
between an Alliance, or even a Confederation, and a GoA^em- 
ment proper. As Alexander Hamilton rightly pointed ont'^ 
long ago, in reference to the vicAvs of those of his countrymen 
who, like the Muslim separationists in India, had been opposing 
the proposed creation of the Federation of the United Stales 
of America, “Government implies the poAver of making Liavs. 
It is essential to the idea of a Ieav, that it be attended with a 


Federalist Nos. I— XVI. 00700 

Also see Woodrow Wilson, The State, 1019. pp. -87-88. 
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sanction; or, in other words, a penalty or punishment for dis- 
obedience. If there be no penalty annexed to disobedience, 
the resolutions or commands which pretend to be laws will, in 
fact, amount to nothing more than advice or recommendation.” 
And advice is not command. In the absence of a competent 
central authority, the tie of the proposed allliance between 
Hindustan and Pakistan will be loo feeble to bind either. It 
will be a mere rope of sand.^'* As the same American sage^'' 
further pointed out, — 

“There is nothing absurd or impracticable in the idea 
of a league or alliance between independent nations 
for certain defined purposes precisely stated in 
a treaty regulating all the details of time, place, 
circumstance, and quantity; leaving nothing to 
future discretion ; and depending for its execution on 
the good faith of the parties. Compacts of this kind 
• exist among all civilized nations, subject to the usual 
vicissitudes of peace and war, of observance and non- 
observance, as the interests or passions of .the con- 
tracting powers dictate. In the early part of the 


1“* All the arguments set forth in this article against any kind of alliance 
between Hindustan and Pakistan will apply equally well to a Confederation 
of India, as proposed by Mr C. Rajagopalachariar and some other persons. 

Referring to the inherent weaknesses of the ConfederaJ.ion of the United 
States (1781-89), Woodrow Wilson has obser\’ed : “It (>.«., the 
Confederation) was given absolutely no executive power, and was 

therefore helpless and contemptible its only power to govern was 

a power to advise. It could ask the states for money, bnt it could 
not compel them to give it; it could ask them for troop?, but could 
not force them to heed the requi.sition ; it could make treaties, but 
must trust the states to fulfil them; it could contract debt?, but must 
rely upon the states to pay them. It was a body r->.b!y enough 
endowed with prerogatives, but not at all endowed t^utb power?. 'The 
United States in Congress assembled’ formed a mere o.or.i'r2tative and 
advisory board .’’ — The State, 1919, pp. 288. 

See The Federalist, No. XV, 
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I shall now refer to another aspect of the question, namely, 
the logic and equity of the position taken by Mr Jinnah. 

In recent years Mr Jinnah has repeatedly asserted that he 
is opposed to any kind of Federation of India, even though it 
might be so devised as to ensure all “adequate, effective and 
mandatory safeguards,” to quote the words of the Lahore 
resolution itself, for the legitimate interests of minorities in 
India," as, he fears,' it will mean, in effect, a “Hindu Raj.” This 
apprehension of his is based on purely imaginary grounds. 
Because, along with the statutory safeguards, the Federal 
Constitution will provide for an independent federal judiciary 
which will act as the guardian, as it were, of the interests of 
minorities as defined in the Constitution, Let us assume, 
however, for the sake of argument, that his apprehension is 
well-founded, and see what follows. 

Now, what is the percentage of the total Muslim. popula- 
tion in India .? Roughly speaking, according to the census 
1941, out of a total population of 389 millions living in Indi 
92 millions are Muslims and 255 millions are Hindus. Th 
means that the Muslims constitute about 24 per cent, of tl 
population of India; say, about one-fourth. Let us now see ll 
position in Bengal and Assam. According to the same censu 
out of a total population of a little over 60 millions in Bengn 
approximately, 33 millions are Muslims, 25 millions are Hindu; 
and 2 millions the rest. Similarly, out of a total populatioi 
of 10 millions in Assam, only 3-4 millions are Muslims, an( 
the rest, including 4'2 millions of Hindus, are non-Muslims 
These figures mean that the percentage of the Muslim popul.'! 
tion in Bengal is 55 and that of the non-Muslim 45; anr 
that the percentage of the Muslim population in Assam 
only 34 and that of the non-Muslim 66. And if we ta "C 
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Bengal and Assam jointly,- as is !lic idea of I^Ir Jinnalv, tlicn 
we find that out of a total iiopulation of about 70-5 millions, 
including fractions, living in these two provinces. 36 •'t millions 
are Muslims. And this means that in these two provinces 
taken together, Muslims constitute only 51-6 per cent, of their 
total population, say, about 52 per cent," and non-Muslims 
comprise the rest, i.c., at least 48 per cent. 

Mr Jinnah objects to an All-India Federation because, 
according to him, it will be ‘a “Hindu Raj” over the Mu.slims 
of India who constitute only 24 per eent. of its total population. 
But the same Mr Jinnah will have no hesitation and scruple 
in imposing, without even their consent and against their 
declared ivill, a Muslim Raj over 45 per cent, of the population 
of Bengal, and, what is still more ridiculous, over 66 per cent, 
of the population of Assam, and, jointly speaking, over 48 per 
cent, of the population of Bengal and Assam, who arc non- 
Muslims, Are these non-Muslims mere herds of cattle, or 
slaves in a plantation ? This is. neither logic, nor re.ason, nor 
equity, nor even commonsensc. If 24 per cent, of fhe popula- 
tion of India has a right to object to the establishment of an 
All-India Federation because it will mean, according to Mr 
Jinnah. a “Hindu Raj,’^ then certainly 45 per cent, of the 
population of Bengal, 66 per cent, of the population of Assam, 
and 48 per cent, of the combined population of Assam and 
Bengal have a far greater right to object to the establishment 
of a Muslim Raj over them.-^ And,, be it remembered that 
these non-Muslims of Bengal and Assam comprise a com- 
munity which is far more advanced than the Muslims of these 

22 This percentage will further go dowi if the Province of Bengal is re- 
constituted on the linguistic basis and the Bengali-speaking population in the 
adjoining districts to its west, is included within it. 

23 In regard to the two-nations theory of Mr Jinnah, which is a myth, 
see Article 5 in this volume. 
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areas, educationally, economically, and politically, and this is 
admitted by Muslims themselves both by their words and by 
their action. Further, if there has been any political progre.ss 
in India during the last sixty years, it has been largely due to 
the activities, sufferings and sacrifices of the members of this 
very community. And what I have said above in regard to 
Bengal and Assam will, in essence, also equally apply to the 
case of the Punjab. 

Again, if it is a question of fear of each other, which 
community, the Hindu or the Muslim, has greater reasons to 
be afraid of the other ? Admittedly, some Congress Ministers 
committed some errors of judgment during the brief period 
(1937-39) in which they were in office. But the British 
Governors of the Provinces concerned, were also partly res- 
ponsible for this, as they had power, under the Government 
of India Act, 1935, and the Instrument of Instructions issued 
to them thereunder, to prevent such errors of judgment if they 
were really .serious. Moreover, compare the record of this 
short Congress rule in India in relation to Muslims, with the 
record of the long period of Muslim rule in India, in relation 
to the Hindu community, Hindu culture, Hindu religion, Hindu 
temples, and the images of Hindu deities. I would not refer 
to those Unpleasant things here. During his negotiations with 
Gandhiji, Mr Jinnah once quoted Dr Ambedkar as an 
authority on a point. I would only invite, in this connexion, 
his attention to what the same Dr Ambedkar has said in 
Chapter IV of his book entitled Thoughts. on Pakistan (1941 )• 
Nor do I propose to refer, partly^ for want of space and partly 
for avoiding bitterness, to the record of some non-Congre.ss 
Ministries in India siirce 1937. The best thing is that wc 
should all forget the past and build our future on a nev 
foundation of inter-communal goodwill and harmony, which 
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however, is impossible so long as Mr Jimiah persists in his 
present altitude. 

It has also been argued that if. in a ilivided India, tlm^ 
Muslim minorities can agree to live in llimlustan. wliy (he 
Hindu minorities should object to living in I’.akistaji. The 
answer to this point is very simple. In the first place, the 
Mu.slim minorities may have faith in the sense of justice of 
the Government of Hindustan : but the Il'indn minorities 
may not have the .<ame faith in the .sense of jtisiicc of the 
Government of Pakistan. Secondly, who have asked the 
Muslim minorities to accept the po.sition to which it :s 
proposed to relegate them in IHndustlnm P Certainly, not 
the Hindus. It is .‘^ome of their own leaders who are 
toying with their destiny, thinking perhaps that the Hindu 
minorities in Pakistan will be held ns hostages for them 
in Hindustan. Thirdly, to be a jiarl of a common whole in 
an undivided India is one thing ; but to be a pari of 
Hindustan in a divided India is quite a different thing. Now, 
knowing all this and the risks involved therein, if the IMuslim 
minorities in the proposed Hindustan areas, deliberately, or 
misled by their leaders, want to commit their political suicide, 
does it follow that the Hindus elsewhere should also do the 
same ? It is like arguing that because ‘A’ wants to commit 
suicide, therefore his neighbour ‘B’ must, also commit suicide. 
Fourthly, why Avill these Hindus allow themselves to be cut 
off from the rest of Hindu India and from its immemorial, 
cultural and religious associations ? They look upon the whole 
of India as their Motherland and they must remain its 
nationals and citizens. They consider this to be their birth- 
right ; and they will never agree to forgo this right, just for 
the sake of placating a few unreasonable communalists. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that IMr Jinnah should 
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be well advised by his followers to give up the wild-goose 
chase of Pakistan. It will prove a veritable fata morgana. 
tit will, and can, never materialize, notwithstanding all . en- 
couragement which some British politicians and some organs 
of the British press may have given to it, under the impulse 
of a sinister motive. It is no use ploughing the sands. 
Mr Jinnah should also realize, if he has not already done it, 
that his movement has created enough bitterness in this 
country, and spread a miasma of hatred throughout the land. 
Hatred begets hatred and communalism begets communalism. 
Even people who had never any trace of communalism in them 
before are being gradually infected with its virus. It is such 
a terribly infections poison. 

Mr Jinnah often pleads for realities. He should himself 
face some realities. With talks of Pan-Islamism in the air 
and the declaration, from time to time, by many responsible 
Muslim leaders that a Muslim’s first loyalty is to Islam and 
that his loyalty to his country comes afterwards, Mr Jinnah 
would be in a dream-land if he ever expected that the Hindus 
and the Sikhs would agree to the partitioning of India and to 
the creation of two sovereign Muslim States on its North- 
Western and North-Eastern frontiers."'* Even if Gandhiji, 
misled, by another Mephistophelean move, persuades himself 
to agree to his terms, nothing will follow. With all his 
influence, Gandhiji will not be able to deliver the goods to 
him. He will be simply repudiated by Hindu and Sikh India. 
And Ml- Jinnah • surely knows the history of the partition of ' 
Bengal. This is a fundamental point. The sooner Mr Jinnah 
realizes it, the better for all of us. Next, even a large section 
of the Muslim community of India is definitely opposed to 

24 See in this connexion Stanley Rice’s article, India : Partition or Unity, 
in The Asiatic R&view, January. 1843. - 
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partition. Thirdly, the Princely Order in India is against it.^^ 
And only a bedlamite can believe that any. satisfactory reconstruc- 
tion of the future governmental system of this country is 
possible, with the Indian States out of it. Fourthly, other 
minority communities in India have unequivocally declared 
their adhesion to the principle of the unity and integrity of 
India. And lastly, there are the very weighty pronounce- 
ments of two successive Viceroys of India, Lord Linlithgow 
and Lord Wavell, on the question of the geographical unity 
of India and its implications.-^ Many people do not appear to 
have realized the full significance of the present Viceroy’s 
statement that “no man can alter geography.” Unfortunately, 
we often forget in our enthusiasm that Government is neither 
poetry, nor romance, nor demagogy, nor, again, stump oratory, 
i Much of our trouble will disappear if Muslim separationists 
will kindly feel that reason cannot be on their side alone, and 
that they are not infallible. Most of them are so wedded to 
their own opinions as to be quite unable to see any other 
point of view. They have promised “adequate, effective and 
•mandatory safeguards” to minorities in Pakistan. If that be 
all, why should they object to an All-India Federation, in 
which also they can insist on, and can easily have, similar 
safeghards for the Muslim community ? 

Not long ago Mr Jinnah played a great role in the 
politics of India as a nationalist. Let him go back to that 
role again, and lead his countrymen to their cherished goal of 
a Free and United India — a United States of India, composed 

of autonqmous units, joined together in a federal union, with 

« 

25 See the Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar’s article. The Future of 
India and the Princes. Ibid. Also see Sh‘ C. P. Eamaswami Aiyar’s recent 
speeches. 

25 ^e Article 6, Part y, in this connexion. , 
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adequate statutory safeguards for all racial or religious mino- 
rities in respect of their language, religion, culture, traditions, 
and other rights. He Avill be remembered by posterity as 
one of the iSIakcrs of IModern India. But if. unfortunately, 
he persists in his present attitude, he will do real good to 
none — neither to his IMotherland, nor even to his own com- 
munity. lie will onl3’ succeed in creating more bitterness in 
this countr3\ Federation is the onlj' solution of our problem. 
Partition will lead to our annihilation. Persistence in unreason 
will provoke unreason. And if unreason is pitted against 
unreason, it will ultimately lead to consequences which I had 
better not describe here, but which can be imagined by all 
sensible people. 
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THE NEGOTIATIONS AND AFTER : 

POSITION OF GANDHIJI^ 

I 

In this article I propose 'to deal with the position taken 
by Gandhiji during his recent negotiations with Mr Jinnah 
and afterwards. 

II 

In his letter, dated 24th September, 1944, Gandhiji wrote 
to Mr Jinnah, among other things 

“With your assistance I am exploring the possibilities 
of reaching an agreement so that the claim embodied 
in the Muslim League Resolution of Lahore may be 
reasonably satisfied 

“I proceed on the assumption that India is not to be 
regarded as two or more nations but as one family 
consisting of many members of whom the Muslims 
living in the north-west zones, i.e., Baluchistan, Sind, 
N.-W. F. P. and that part of the Punjab where they 
are in absolute majority over all the other elements, 
and in. parts of Bengal and Assam where they are in 
absolute majority desire to live in separation from the 
rest of India, 

“Differing from you on the general basis, I can yet 
recommend to the Congress and the country the 
acceptance of the claim for separation contained in 
the Muslim League Resolution of Lahore on my basis 
and on the following terms ; — 

“The areas should be demarcated by a Commission. 

1 Originally published in The Modem Revieio of January, • 1946. 

- See The Statesman and Hindusthan Standard of 89th September, 
1944 (Dak Edition) . 
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approved by the Congress and the League. The 
wishes of the inhabitants of the areas demarcated 
should be ascertained through the votes of the adult 
population of the areas or through - some equivalent 
method. 

"If the vote is in favour of separation, it shall be 
agreed that these area^ shall forni a separate State 
as soon as possible after India is free from foreign 
domination and can, therefore, be constituted into two 
sovereign independent States. 

“There shall be a treaty of separation which should also 
provide for the efficient and satisfactory administra- 
tion of foreign affairs, defence, internal communica- 
tions, customs, commerce and the like, w'hich must 
necessarily continue to be matters of common interest 
between the contracting parties. 

"The treaty shall also contain terms for safeguarding 
the rights of ’ minorities in the two States. 

"Immediately on the acceptance of this agreement by 
the Congress and the League, the two shall decide 
upon a common course of action for the attainment 
of the independence of India. 

"The ■ League will, however, be free to remain out of 
any direct action to which the Congress may resort, 
and in which the League may not be willing to 
participate.® 

If the letter from which the above extracts have been 
taken, has been correctly reported in the Press, as is very 
likely, then there- is some confusion of ideas in it. It is not 
very clear from the language which Gandhiji has been reported 
to have used in extract 5 as quoted above, as to whether the 

3 The italics in these extracts are ours. 
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Muslim-majority areas as contemplated by him are to consti- 
tute “a separate State” or “two sovereign independent States.” 
Probably he meant — and this also follows from the wording 
of extract 7 above — that if the plebiscite suggested by him 
favoured separation, then India, after it had been freed from 
foreign domination, was to be divided “into two sovereign 
independent States.” Our examination of Gandhiji’s position 
in this article will proceed on this assumption — which we 
believe to be correct — of his view on this particular point. 

Gandhiji suggested the formula contained in the extracts 
quoted above, in place of that which is popularly known as 
the “Rajaji” (or the C. R.) formula for the settlement of the 
Indian communal problem, but which had also previously 
received his own approval. He did this because Mr Jinnah 
had stated, in his letter to him, dated 11th September, 1944, 
that the Rajaji formula^ had not only put the Lahore Resolu- 

^ For convenience of reference and comparison ve may reproduce 
here the Rajaji formxila : 

(i) “Subject to the terms set out below as regards the constitution 
for free India, the Muslim League endorses the Indian demand 
for independence and will co-operate with the Congress in the 
formation of a provisional interim government for the transitional 
period. 

(ii) “After the termination of the war, a commission shall be appointed 
for demarcating contiguous districts in the North-West and East 
of India, wherein the Muslim population is in absolute majority. 
In the areas thus demarcated, a plebiscite of all the inhabitants 
held on the basis of adult suffrage or other practicable franchise 
shall ultimately decide the issue of separation from Hindustan. 
If the majority decide in favour of forming a sovereign State 
separate from Hindustan, such decision shall be given effect to, 
without prejudice to the right of districts on the border to choose 
to join either State. 

(Hi) “It will be open to all parties to advocate their points of view 
before the plebiscite is held. 

(iv) “In the event of separation, mutual agreements shall be entered 
into for safeguarding defence and commerce and communications 
and for other essential purposes. 

(v) “Any transfer of population shall only be on an absolutely 
voluntary basis. 
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tion® of the Muslim League “out of shape,” but also 
“mutilated it.”® We shall , refer hereinafter to the formula 
presented by Gandhiji himself as the “Gandhiji” formula. 
Let us now analyse the implications of the formula. 

According to this formula, India is to be divided into two 
sovereign, independent States, and these two States are to be 
“the contracting parties” to “a treaty of separation.” And this 
treaty of separation is to “provide for the efficient and satis- 
factory administration of foreign affairs, defence,” etc.’^ Further, 
the treaty “shall also contain terms for safeguarding the rights 
of minorities in the two States”. And in the course of an 
interview granted to a correspondent of The News Chronicle, 
London, on 29th September, 1944, Gandhiji is reported to 
have said : 

“It was my suggestion that provided there was the 
safeguard of a plebiscite, there could be sovereignty for pre- 
dominantly Muslim areas, but it should be accompanied by 
bonds of alliance between Hindustan and Pakistan. There 
should be common yolicy and- a working arrangement on 
foreign affairs, defence, communications and similar matters. 
This is manifestly vital to the welfare of both parts of India.”® 

’ ■ With all due deference to Gandhiji, we are constrained to 
observe that in expressing these views ,as he has done, he has 

I 

(vi) “These terms shall be binding only in case of transfer by Britain 
of full power and responsibility for the governance of India.” 

Also see Appendix B. 

® The relevant extracts from thb Resolution were published in the 
third Article in this Volume. .Also see Appendix A. 

® Gandhiji has been reported to have said on 29th September, 
to a correspondent nf The News Chronicle, London, tliat Mr' Jinnah ^ had 
“rejected Rajaji’s formula.” See Gandhi-Jinnah Talks, — ^The Hindustan Times, 
p. 47. 

1 See extract 6 from Gandhiji’s letter of 24th September, 1944, as 
quoted above. The italics are ours. 

8 See Amrita Bazar Patrika of Srd October, 1944, (Dak Edition): also 
Gandhi-Jinnah Talks, p. 47. The italics are ours. 
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spoken like a layman who is totally ignorant of the lessons of 
the history of Federations like the United Stntes, Switzerland, 
and the German Empire -(formed in 1871), and who does not 
knoM' how human nature works in Politics, whether national 
or international. Moreover, there are. as we shall shortly sec, 
not merely misuse of political terms, but also some inherent 
contradictions, in his views. May we ask him in all polite- 
ness, what will be the sanction of his “treaty of separation ’ 
In the absence of a common central authority, capable, in the 
last resort, of enforcing its decisions, if necessary, with the 
application of phj’^sical force, who will enforce tlic term^ of 
the treaty, or of the alliance, as suggested by him, in the 
event of their non-fulfilment by either of the contracting 
parties ? The philosophy of non-violence will be worse than 
useless in such matters. Government is not a matter of 
charity, . goodwill, advice, instruction, or even persuasion. 
Ultimately, it involves the application of physical force. And 
it must be borne in mind 'in this connexion that this “treaty 
of separation” is- to govern matters of such vital concern to 
India as foreign affairs, defence, etc. We do not like to 
repeat here what we have already said in our previous 
article® in this series, in connexion with the position taken by 
Mr Jinnah. We only want to emphasize here that all those 
arguments which we have put forward against that position, 
^PPly with equal force to the position taken by Gandhiji in 
this matter. It is, indeed, not only a gross, but a very 
dangerous, delusion to think that a treaty as contemplated 
by Gandhiji, can solve the Indian problem satisfactorily. The 
very same arguments may also be advanced against the view 
taken by Gandhiji when he clarified, in his letter- to Mr Jinnah, 

ceding Modem Review of December, 1944. See the pre- 
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dated 11th September, 1944, clause (iv) of the Rajaji formula.’" 
He said : “ ‘Mutiuil agreement’ means . agreeonent between 

contracting 'parties. ‘Safeguarding defence, etc.’ means for me 
a central or joint board of control. Safeguarding means safe- 
*, guarding against all who may put the common interests in 
jeopardy.”^^ This is mere paraphrasing unless Gandhiji meant 
that his central or "joint board of control would be a real 
Government, amply vested \yith legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive powers, and capable, in the last resort, of enforcing its 
will, if necessary, with the application of physical force. And 
if 'he did really mean this, then there would be no room for 
the continuance of separate contracting parties. They would 
be ipso facto merged in one Indian Union or Federation, and 
would form politically ' a single. State. 

If, however, it is argued against the position taken above 
by us that tinder the Gandhiji formula there will be a treaty 
of separation which will “provide, for the efficient and satis- 
factory administration of foreign affairs; defence,”^- etc., then 
our reply is that this is the very thing which the proposed 
treaty will not be able io ensure. Apart from what we have, 
already said in our previous article^® against the efficacy of sucli 
treaties, we may observe here that a treaty between two or 
more independent and sovereign States cannot permanently 
and effectively bind them. The reason is that it does not 
create a political power superior to the contracting parties. 
Moreover, as a distinguished American political scientist^'’ has 


See foot-note 4 above. 

The italics in this quotation are ours. 

12 See extract 6 from Gandhiji’s letter of 24th September, 1944, as 

quoted above. r. 

13 Published in The Modem Review of December, 1944. See the preceu- 

14 See W. W. Willoughby, An Examination of the Nature of. the State, 
pp. 198-99. 
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rightly pointed out in' another connexion, vebus sic stantibus, 
expressed or implied, is a clause in every treaty, and States 
have ever asserted the right to declare such insti-uments of no 
force when by change of conditions their wehare has‘ become 
so greatly affected or menaced as to overbalance the evil 
results to be expected, by way of retaliation or otherwise, from 
the violation of their faith as given in a treaty.” 

If, however, the, -words “efficient” and “satisfactory” 
have been used by Gandhiji to mean what they really imply, 
then there must be, by force of logic, a single State for 'the 
whole of India, an All-India Union or Federation — and not a 
Confederation, nor an Alliance, of Sovereign States, as the 
expression “a treaty of separation” seems to imply. Gandhiji 
owes it to the people of India to explain what he really meant 
by his formula. There- must not be any subterfuge, intentional 
or unintentional, or any hide-and-seek policy, in such a vital 
matter. As it is, the formula is self-contradictory. If, how- 
ever, Gandhiji says that he really meant by his formula the 
creation of a Federal Constitution for the whole of India, then 
we haye no quarrel with him. In that case he should abandon 
the use of such misleading terms as “a treaty of separation,’’ 
“two sovereign independent States,” “two States,” etc., and 
openly declare that India should be a Federation of autonom- 
ous, constituent units, as suggested by the All-India Congress 
Committee in its resolution, adopted on the 8th of August, 
1942, in its Bombay Session. 

In his letter to Mr Jinnah, dated 22nd September, 1944, 
Gandhiji stated ; “I can be no willing party to a division 
which does not provide for the sin3,ultaneous safeguarding of 
common interests such as defence, foreign affairs and the like. 
There will be no feeling of security by the people of India with- 
out a recognition of the natural and mutual obligations arising 
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out of physical contiguity.” Certainly, there “will be no feeling 
of security by the people of India”) without this recognition and 
also its translation into consequential constitutional provisions. 
But we may point out to Gandhiji that he cannot have both. 
If he wants to appease the Muslim separationists by conceding 
. to their absurd and unreasonable demand for a “division” of 
India, he should not expect any “simultaneous safeguarding” 
of common interests. The two things are, by virtue of their 
nature, fundamentally incompatible with each other.^^ Indeed, 
it appears to me, after a very careful consideration of the 
correspondence that passed between Mr Jinnah and Gandhiji, 
and also of what followed the break-down, of their negotiations, 
that Gandhiji’s mind must have been in a serious conflict 
during the negotiations between two things — his desire to 
maintain, in consonance with his unequivocal declarations in- 
the past, . the unity and integrity of India as far as possible, 
and the implications of the commitment he had made by 
giving his assent, while he was jasting>^^ to -the communal 

Gandliiji has also been reported to have said at a Press Conference 
at Bombay on 28th September, 1944, that “he accepted the principle' of 
sovereign States, consistent with friendliness.” And “friendliness suggests,’ 
he said, “that before the whole world we must act as one nation, not united 
by extraneous circumstances, or united by force of British arras, but united 
by a greater force, that is, our own determined will.” This is, undoufatcdl.v, 
a very fine sentiment. iBut, unfortunately, the politics of sovereign States 
and friendliness as Gandhiji contemplates, are seldom compatible with cacli 
other. Things would not be otherwise here. As Spinoza rightly, pointed out 
long ago, “two States are natmal enemies.” And this is particularly so ni 
tlie case of border States. Gandhiji cannot have both "sovereignty” and 
“.friendliness,” Federalism is the only durable and satisfactory solution in n 
case like ours. Gandhiji should work for that. 

15 It appears from a statement of Mr C. Ilajagopalaclinrinr to the 
Associated Press of India, dated at Panchguni 9lh July, 1944, that he “had 
secured Gandhiji’s personal approval even during his fast* m 
February — I^Iarch last year (i.c., 1943) for the formula that’’ he was then 
releasing to the public. 'We cannot help remarking here that it is really .slrangv 
that Air Bajagopalachariar should have chosen to present his highly complicated 
formula with its far-reaching implications, to Gandhiji when the latter had 
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formula which Mr C. Rajagopalachariar had presented to him 
at Poona. As a consequence, the offer made by Gandhiji 
himself to Mr Jinnah is indefinite, misleading, and self-contra- 
dictory. It cannot really solve the Indian problem unless it 
has for its object the establishment of an All-India Federation, 
composed of autonomous, constituent units, with adequate 
statutory safeguards for all racial or religious minorities in 
this country. But in so far as the offer made by him concedes 
the principle of separation or partition, it has the. same mis- 
chievous potentialities as the Rajaji formula. The partitionists 
would make a full use of it in a future negotiation for the 
settlement of our communal question, and the enemies of 
India’s unity would not be slow to take a full advantage of it 
either. And Gandhiji has said that, so far as he is concerned, 
the offer made by him stands.^'^ Moreover, in his correspond- 
ence^® with Mr Jinnah. Gandhiji again and again assured the 
former that, although he refused to assume any representative 
capacity, he pledged himself to use all the influence he might 
have with the Congress, to have any agreement reached 
between them ratified by the latter. And this means much. 


been Tasting and, therefore, could not possibly be, being a human being, 
in a sufficiently proper and alert state of mind and body. (*The italics are ours . 

Gandhiji has been reported to have said at the Press Conference, held 
at Bombay on 28th September, 1944 : “When he (i e., Rajaji) found me 
in the Aga Khan Palace and presented the formula {i.e., the Rajaji formula) , 
I did not take even five minutes and I said ; , ‘Yes,’ because I saw it in a 
concrete shape.” (The italics are ours) . We do ' not know if the implica- 
tions of the Rajaji formula were so simple as to enable Gandhiji to come 
to a decision within five minutes. At least we do not think so. Perhaps 
Gandhiji has since realised that the formula is not really so simple as it may 
have appeared to him when he was jasting. At any rate, this only confirms 
what we have said above in this foot-note. 

See Gandhiji’s statement at the Press Conference, held at Bombay 
on 28th September, 1944. 

See, for instance, Gendhiji’s letters to Mr Jinnah, dated 11th and 
26th September, 1944. 

6 
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Herein lies a danger of the Gandliiji formula. And there Is 
not much essential dilTercncc between the Rajaji formula and 
the Gandhiji .formula in so far as their mischief-making 
properly is concerned.*'' This is our deliberate view. Of course, 
it is far from our mind in saj'ing this to ascribe an}’ sinister 
motive to the authors of the formulas. We are only exposing 
here the inherent defects of the farmulas and their probable 
consecpicnces. And Gandhiji himself has invited criticisms of 
his offer from the general public.-® ^ 


m 

We should also like to refer here to another view of 
Gandhiji, whicli we think in the public interest should not be 
allowed to go unchallenged. At a Press Conference, held at 
Bombay on QSth September 1944. he has been reported to 
have said in reference to his own formula : 

“I think it is a just solution of the problem and it is in 
the spirit of the policy which the Congress has con- 
sistenUy-^ adopted in connexion with the communal 
question, namely, self-determination.” 

And, with reference to his assent to the Rajaji formula, 
he has been reported to have said at the same Press 
Conference : 

"Thereby I have not departed from the Congress 


in And Gandhiji liimself said at the Press Conference at Bombay on 
SSlIi September. 1944 : “lYliere there is an obvious iluslim majority the} 
should be allowed to constitute a separate State fay themselves and that 
has been fully conceded in the Rajaji formula or my formula.^ There is 
not much distinction between them. That right is conceded without tlie 
slightest reservation." 

20 See Gandhiji's statement to the correspondent of The A eics Chronic 
London, dated at Bombay 29lii September, 1944. 

*1 The italic is ours. 
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standpoint in general terms. Congress has accepted 
self-determination and the Rajaji formula has also 
accepted the principle of self-determination and there- 
fore the formula had become a common ground.” 

Further, in the course of a statement to a special represen- 
tative of the “United Press,” Gandhiji has been reported to 
have previously said : 

“At the same time, at the time I made the statement 
you refer to, I was also a party to the self-determi- 
nation resolution of the A.-I. C. C. I hold that Rajaji’s 
formula gives effect to that resolution.” 

The clear implication of these statements is that, even 
though the Gandhiji formula and the .Rajaji formula may 
concede the principle of partition of India, yet they are quite 
in consonance with the object and policy of the Indian National 
Congress. We should like to submit to Gandhiji very respect- 
fully that his view is both wrong and misleading. And, quoting 
his own words used in another connexion, we may also say 
that mere “assertion is no proof.” Nor can the repetition of 
what is not a fact make it a fact. We have already dealt with 
this question in an article entitled The Rajagopalachari 
Formula and the Congress, in the October (194.4.) number of 
this Review, and, therefore, do not propose to repeat our 
arguments here. We should like to- invite Gandhiji’s. attention 
to this article, and to say only that the Rajaji formula is 
definitely against the declared policy and object of the 
Congress. The resolution of the Congress Working Committee 

The United Press message, dated at Wardhaganj 8th August, 1944. 
It appears from Gandhi-Jinnah Talks {The Hindustan Times), p. 84, that 
Gandhiji made the statement in question at Sevagram on 7th August, 1944. 
According to this publication, the -words preceding the word “I” are “At 
the same time tliat.” 

23 I.e., yhc Modem Review. See Article 2 ante and also Appendix F, 
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adopted at New Delhi earh* in April in 194-2, which prc?umably 
Gandhiji had in mind when he made the statements qnolcfl 
above, ivas completely neutralized and nullified by the resolu- 
tions of the A.-I. C. C. (All-India Congress Commit teei 
adopted by the latter in 1942 during its Allahabad and Bojubav 
sessions — and, in particular, by what is now known as the 
Jagatnarain-Lal resolution. This resolution — rather roiuder- 
resolution — of Mr Jagatnarain Lai which the A.-I. C. C. 
adopted on 2nd May. 1942, by a majority of 92 vole.'^ against 
17 during its Allahabad Session, and which we have quoted 
in our article referred to before, is so categorical and so un- 
equivocal that there can be no room for any rca.<;onable floubl 
about its implications in anybody’s mind. IMorcover. the 
A.-I. C. C. accepted this rc.solution of Mr Jagatnarain Lai after 
he had made it definitely clear, in the course of his speech in 
support of his resolution, as to what his real object was in 
moving .it. He had said : 

“I want the A.-I. C. C. to give a clear and unetiuivoe.i! 
declaration against the disintegration of India.... I 
appeal to the members of the -V.-I. C. C. to give, hen' 
right now their firm, clear and unequivocal mand.d^ 
.against the disintegration of our country and agahni 
Pakistan.” 

And the A.-I.C. C. did it. The A.-I.C.C. did not 
in 1942 any ■■.self-determination" resolution, 'riiesc rcini'.rt' 
apply equally well to the Gandhiji formula, lie nally woaJ'f 
how after all this Gandhiji still maintains that his fonuiil.s a', 
well as the Pajaji formula, both of whic'h eoneedf the pritirijJ*' 
of division of India, is consistent with the position of th* 
Congres.s. lie seejiis to l)e under a mis:tpj»rehension. J his i' 
evident from the following .sentence in his letter to r^.'.rdar 
Durhib Singh, dated at Sew.ngrain lHh November, iOH 
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“Maulana Sahcb explained the- implications of the 
Jagatnarain-Lal resolution which please sec.” 

We have seen what the Maulana Sahcb said. “Giving 
permission for the resolution moved by Shri Jagat Narayan Lai, 
the President” (Maulana Abul Kalam Ay,ad) . says an official 
document of the Congress, “gave it as his opinion-' that the 
resolution no way contradicted the po.sition taken up by the 
Working Committee at Delhi with regard to the efuestion of 
the demand for the partition of India made by the jNIuslim 
League and incorporated in the resolution dealing with Sir 
Stafford’s draft proposals.” 

This was a purely personal opinion of the President as the 
Chairman of the All-India Congress Commillcc, and not even 
an official ruling. Even if it had been an official ruling, it 
would not have mattered in the least. As we have shown in 
some detail in our article published in the October (1944) 
number of this Review , under the Constitution of the Indian 
National Congress, the Working Committee, being what it is, 
has no power to act against any policy or programme laid 
down by the All-India Congress Committee or b 5 ’^ the Congress 
itself. Further, it is subordinate to the All-India Congress 
Committee which can undo what the former .has done. The 
Working Committee is in .a sense a Committee of the All-India 
Congress Committee, and an agent of the latter. As its 
master and official superior, the All-India Congress Committee 
may, therefore, with unquestionable constitutionality set aside 
or repudiate- any action or decision taken by the Working 
Committee. Moreover, the language of the particular resolu- 
tion of the A.-I. C. C., which Mr Jagatnarain Lai had moved, 
is to be the determining factor here. And that language. 

The italics are ours. ~^a I.e., The Modern Review. See App. F. 
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Gandhiji knows very well, is absolutely unequivoral and cate- 
gorical. No personal remark of the President, not even an 
official ruling by him, can undo, nullify, or neutralize the 
implications of a resolution which the A,-I. C. C., while in full 
possession of all facts, solemnly and deliberately adopted. 
There is no provision in the Constitution of the Congress which 
empowers the President to neutralize the effect of a resolution 
which has been adopted by the A.-I. C. C. The A.-I. C. C. 
itself, or its own master the Indian National Congress in its 
annual or special session, can undo it, and none else. This 
is the correct constitutional position. The -acceptance of 
Gandhiji’s view would mean the placing of the Working Com- 
mittee above the A.~I. C. C., and the enthronement of the 
dictatorship or absolutism of the President of the Congress. 
We believe that the Congress is yet a democratic body, and 
not an authoritarian institution. Being a lawyer. Mr Jinnnh, 
therefore, was perfectly right when he pointed out. in hi.' 
letter to Gandhiji, dated 25th September. 1644, the difficulties 
created by the Jagatnarain-Lal resolution in the way of the 
division of India, so far as the Congress was concerned. 

In regard to the much-abused and nuich-nii.sundcr.stood 
doctrine of self-determination referred to by Gandhiji, all Hint 
we should like to say here is that the right of self-deterininJi* 

f * ^ 

tion is. as Lord Curzon pointed out once in 1023, like a two- 
edged sword and can be admitted only with reservations. Tlir 
doctrine is to be applied to a country as a whole, and not to 
any section of its population at its dictation. Otherwise, llwo’ 
will be a disintegration of the co\mtry. Moreover, if 
doctrine is unwisely applied to sections of the popidalion i« ^ 
country on a religious bn.si.s then the minorilies in the 
affected, who may be oppo.^ed to the maioritie,*. in them, .shoiiM 
also have the right of self-determination on the same ground. 
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Logic, reason, and equity would, therefore, require that there 
should be parallel governments, over the same territories, for 
majorities and minorities. Thus there would be created an 
absurd situation. The principle of self-determination is not 
such a simple thing as some people imagine it to be. It is not 
without any reason, therefore, that wc find such a comment on 
it, in Hall’s great Treatise on International Law,-"’ a.s the 
following : — 

“The phrase (self-determination) is one of dangerous 
vagueness ,as encouraging inordinate nationalist claims, 
and its application, in ignoring economic conditions, 
has led to same disastrous res^d'ts"-^ 

And if Gandhiji applies this principle to sections of the 
Indian people as he proposes to do, it is sure to lead to equally, 
if not more, disastrous results for this country. 

It may, perhaps, not be out of place to refer here to the 
Aaland Islands dispute and to a certain view of the Committee 
of International Jurists, appointed in 1920 by the Council of 
the League of Nations to give an advisory opinion in this 
connexion The dispute “was one concerning certain islands 
which lie midway between Finland and Sweden, inhabited 
almost exclusively by people of the Swedish race, but which 
historically and geographically had always formed a part of 
Finland.” The Finnish Government “declared that the 
Aalands were geographically part of Finland, and that it was 
strategically impossible for Finland to surrender them.” The 
Swedish Government complained that the Finns were refusing 
“to allow the Aalanders the right of self-determination.”-® As 

25 8th Edition, p. 54n. 

26 The italics are ours. 

27 See The Annual Register, 1020, pp. 153-54, 218-19. and 267; also 
The Annual Register, 1921, pp. 76, 152-53, 199-200, and 257-58. 

28 See ibid. 
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a matter of fact, by plelfiscites. held in 19IS and again in 1019. 
the people of the Aaland Islands, writes Professor Garner,-^ an 
American authority on International Luav. "had voted almost 
unanimously in favour of separation" from Finland. Tlie 
Committee of Jurists, however, declared its opinion, continues 
Professor Garner, "that there was no rule of positive inter- 
national law which recognized the right of fractions of peoj)lcs 
as such to separate themselves by a simple act of their own 
will from a definitelj' established slate of which they form a 
part, any more than it recognizes the rights of other stalc.-^ to 
demand such separation.. .It added that the recognition of 
the right of self-determination in the form asserted by the 
inhabitants of the Aaland Islands would amount to an infringe- 
ment upon the sovereignly of exisVmg state.*;, would lead to 
destruction of the stability which tlie very word ‘state’ 
implies, and would endanger the interests of the iuternatiou'd 
community.” 

In June, 1921, the Council of the League of Nation'' 
decided to recognize Finnish sovereignty over the AalaiiJ 
Islands, practically accepting the recommendation of a Political 
Commission previously apjjoiiilcd by it. And in Qelotjor, 1921. 
this decision was accepted by the League of Nations "iindc!' 
the condition that aiiionomoiis ritjhi.r'^ .should be granted tn 
the population of the Islands. ' This iucid<‘nt has a • ver> 
valuable lesson for us, and we invite the attention of both 
Mr Jinnah and Gandhiji to it. 

?ec his I’(, Utica! Science and (iovcnincnt, p. 13.A. . . 

2" Ibid. 

Till' ilii!ic> lire o^^r^, 
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THE NEGOTIATIONS AND AFTER : 

THE TWO-NATIONS THEORY OF MR JINNAH* 

I 

In this article I propose to examine the two-nations theory 
as enunciated by hlr Jinnah during his negotiations witli 
Gandhiji (and also afterwards) , with special reference to the 
views of the latter thereon. 


II‘ 

In his letter, dated 15th September, 1944, Gandhiji wrote 
to Mr Jinnah, among other things : 

“In the course of our discussions you have passionately 
pleaded that India contains two nations, i.e., Hindus 
and Muslims, and that the latter have their home- 
lands in India as the former have theirs. 

“The more our argument progresses, the more alarming 
your picture appears to me. It would be alluring if it 
were true. But my fear is growing that it is wholly 
unreal. I find no parallel in history for a body of 
converts and their descendants claiming to be a nation 
apart from the parent stock. If India was one nation 
before the advent of Islam, it must remain one in spite 
of the change of faith of a very large body of her 
children.” 

Gandhiji is perfectly right in maintaining this view. “A 
■body of converts and their descendants” cannot legitimately 
claim “to be a nation apart from the parent stock,” while living 


* Originally published in The Modem Review of February ,and March, 
’194S. 
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within the same geographic unity with the latter. A natural- 
bom Britisher, for instance, who was a Christian before, does 
not cease to be a member of the British nation and. lose his 
British nationality by mere conversion, say, to Islam, unless 
he .also renounces his allegiance to the British State and 
transfers it to another State by the process of naturalisation. 
This principle also applies to his children^ born in Great 
Britain. Thus we find in Hall,^ a great authority on Inter- 
national Law, “the persons as to whose nationality no room for 
difference of opinion exists are in the main those who have 
been born within a state territory of parents belonging to the 
(state) community,^ and whose connexion with their state has 
not been severed through any act done by it or by themselves.” 

Gandhiji is, also right when' he says^ in effect that, if 
religion is accepted as “a new test of nationhood,” it will lead 
to the assertion of “many more claims” in India, and that we 
shall have to “face an insoluble problem.'" Then there will he 
as many nations — and, therefore, as many sovereign, indepen- 
dent States — in India as there are religious communities® in 
the country. Logic, equity, and reason .would require it. 
The question is one of principle and not of number. Thus 'in 
absurd situation will be created to the total disintegration of 
India. This will be the inevitable consequence of the accept- 
ance of religion as the sole basis of nationhood in this country, 

' I cannot flully agree, however, with Gandhiji when he 
says® that “the' only real, though awful, test of our“nationhood 

^ The case may be different with daughters marrying foreigners. — Sec 
Hall, A Treatise cm International Law, 8th Ed., p. 280. 

2 See 'his Treatise on International Law, 8th Ed., pp. 275-76. 

® 1 . 6 ., the people as a whole of the State in question. 

See his letter to Mr Jinnah, dated 15th September, 1944. 

5 Such as Hindu; Jain, Buddhist, Sikh, Zoroastrian (Parsi), Muslim, 
Christian, Jew, Tribal, etc. 

6 See his letter to Mr Jinnah, dated 15th September, 1944. 
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arises out of our common political subjection.” This may be 
one of the contributory factors ; but there are other 
factors as well, such .as common residence within a single 
geographic unity and consequential community of economic 
and political interests, community of pthnic bonds, requirements 
'of political expediency and strategic necessity, etc. These are 
really fundamental, while the common political subjection is 
only “incidental” or “circumstantial,” due to some accidents 
of history. 


By way of a reply to — or rather as a protest • against — the 
views of Gandhiji- on the question of two-nations theory, 
Mr Jinnah stated in his letter to the former, dated 17th 
September, 1944 : 

“We maintain and hold that Muslims and Hindus are 
two major nations by any definition or test of a 
nation. We are a nation of a hundred million, and 
what is more, we are a nation with our distinctive 
culture and civilization, language and literature, art 
and architecture, names and nomenclature, sense of 
value and proportion, legal laws (sic) and moral 
codes, customs - and calendar, history and traditions, 
aptitudes and ambitions. In short, we have our own • 
distinctive -outlook on life and of life. By all canons 
of international law we are a nation.” ' 

I feel almost tempted to quote here the words of Burke 
. used in another connexion,’’^ and to say that “this sort of dis- 
course does well enough ivith the lamp-post for its second ; 
to men who may reason calmly, it is ridiculous.” One of the 

"• See Edmund Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in France, Payne, 
Oxford, p. 61. 
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difficulties with politicians is that they are generally verj* 
sweeping in their remarks and seldom care for the accuracy nr 
the inaccuracy of their statements. They are so anxious to 
produce some effect upon the minds of others that they do not 
always think it necessary, to be very cautious and scientific in 
their utterances. But mere i-pse dixifs declared cx caibedra 
do not in themselves c.onstitutc any valid or convincing 
arguments. If Mr Jinnah had simply asserted that the 
Hindus and the Muslims of India' differed in many respects in 
regard to their religion and their religious rites and ceremonies, 
there could be no difference of opinion with him. although it 
Avould not have, as we shall see later on, proved much so far 
as the future form of Government of this country was con- 
cerned. And I am quite prepared to believe that some of the 
things contained in his sweeping statement as quoted above, 
may perhaps apply to hlr Jinnah personally, but he alone is 
not the Muslim community of India. It is. however, a total 
misreading of Indian history to say that the hfuslims and the 
Hindus of India who have lived together for so many ccnturit<. 
have not been profoundly influenced by each other in their 
ideas, thoughts, culture, traditions, customs, beliefs as well 
in their ways of thinking, feeling, and acting. This is r.'i'. 
psychologically possible, particularly when it is rcmcmbcnfl ' 
that these two communities have not lived in absolutely water- 
tight compartments, and, therefore, in complete isolation from 
each other, and that most of the ^fuslims of India to-day are 
descendants of converts from Hinduism and, in some 
.such converts themselves. I may also remind Mr. Jinnah ia 
this connexion of what he himself admitted, on br-h.nlf of tlr 
Muslim League, on I3th Atigust, 1910, in the rnurse of hb 
evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Select O-mmiittee on 
the Go%’crnmcnt of India Bill, in reply to Question 3S1.3 pat 
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to him by Major Ormsby-Gore.® He said : “In India the 
Mohammedans have very few things really which you can call 
matters of special interest for them — ^I mean secular things.”® 
If this was the position in 1919, how there could have arisen 
in 1944 so many fundamental differences between the Hindus 
and the Muslims of India in the secular sphere, as were 
emphasized by Mr Jinnah in the extract from his letter 
quoted before ? One is naturally tempted to ask him, which 
of his views is really correct — ^his view in 1919, or his view 
in 1944 ? ■ Further, what has happened since 1919 that has 
made him change his view on historical matters so funda- 
mentally ?‘ True, the Congress High Command, or some 
Congress Ministers, committed, as has been admitted by me 
before,^® one or two errors of policy in the meanwhile. But 
that could not certainly have altered the facts of history. 
There should be some consistency, at least, in the vieAvs of 
our great leaders uttered from time to time. 

Let me now go back to the extract from Mr Jinnah’.'? 
letter which has been given before. There are! to say the 
least, a number of misleading assertions in it. Considerations 
of space, however, do not permit me to deal with all of them 
here In detail, as their proper refutation would fill a large 
volume. I ' shall, therefore, confine myself to an analysis of 
some of his remarks and to showing how far they are correct. 

In the first place, Mr Jinnah has appealed to the “canons 
of international law” in support of his view. I am afraid that 


«« * 1 . Minutes of Evidence taken before the Joint Select Committee 

Vol. n, p. 225; also Ambedkar, 

Thoughts on Pakistan, 1941, p. 316. 

1 before the Joint Select Committee as the represen- 

tative of the All-India Muslim League. 

® The Italics are mine. 

See Article 3 before (originally published in The Modem Review of 
December, 1944). 
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he has rather overshot himself thereby. I have just now 
before me- the reader "will kindly forgive me for being a little 
pedantic : I cannot help it— five standard works^^ on Inter- 
national La"w, and I find that they have very little to say in 
regard to matters — even in their general context — , referred 
to by ]\Ir Jinnah in his statement, and that even "when they 
do say anything in regard to them, they do it only incidentally. 
And this is natural. By its very definition. International Law 
means “the rules acknowledged by the general body of civilised 
independent states to be binding upon them in their mutual 
relations.”^^ “States are its units. .. .States and states alone 
enjoy a locus standi in the law of nations : they are the only 
wearers of international personality.”^® And “primarily,” says 
Hall,^^ “international law governs the relations of such of the 
communities called independent states as voluntarily subject 
themselves to it.” Only to a limited extent, “it may also 
govern the relations of certain communities of analogoii.' 
character,”^® such as, for instance, a neutralized State, or a 
protectorate in some cases. Now the Muslims of India do not 
come under any of these categories : they only form a part 
of a subject people like the rest of the population of India. 
The question of the application of the canons of International 
Law to them cannot really arise. The things to which 
Mr Jinnah has referred in his sw'eeping statement really come 
within the scope of the municipal law^ of a country, and not of 
International Law. It may also be noted here that after Ihe 
last Great War the Minority Treaties under the League of 
Nations only yrovided for international guarantees for the 

I 

By Hall, Oppenheim, Lawrence, Smith, and Stowcll. 

12 P. E. Smith, International Law, p. 1. 

13 Ibid., p. 1 and p. 28. 

!■* A Treatise on International Laic, p. 17. 

Tbid., Part I, Chap. I ; ali'o Smith. International Late, Part I. Chap ” 
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protection of certain essential rights of “racial, religious or 
linguistic minorities” in the newly created States of Central 
and Eastern Europe, in respect of their life, liberty, religion, 
language, etc.^® These Treaties definitely discouraged “separat- 
ism.” Their object was “tf) counteract it by making the life 
of the minority tolerable."*" An authority**^ on the subject 
quotes in this connexion a Report on the Aaland Islands*** 
to say. “To concede to minorities, either of language or religion, 
or to any fractions of a population the right of withdrawing from 
the community-** to which they belong, because it is their wish 
or their good pleasure, would be to destroy order and stability 
within States and to inaugurate anarchy, in international life ; 
it .would be to uphold a theory incompatible with the very 
idea of the State as a territorial and political unity.” It may 
also be noted here that the Poli.sh Minorities Treaty which 
formed the model for all the rest of the I\[inoritics Treaties, 
and which otherwise provided for the protection, of the essential 
rights of minorities in Poland, did not recognise “a separate 
Jewish nationality” in Poland, although the Jews constituted 
14 per cent, of its total population.-* “The recognition of a 
separate Jewish nationality” (in Poland),, writes Mair,-- 
“which was suggested at the Peace Conference, was out of the 
question.” 

Secondly, according to Mr Jinnah there arc pure, exclu- 
sive, and unalloyed Muslim art and architecture in India 


The Protection of Minoritiat, , parlicularlj' 


Por details see Mair, 

Chapters I-V and Appendix. 

See ibid., p, 40. 

19 F ^■,^****' Protection of Minorities, pp. 40-41). 

hor the Aaland Islands question, see the concluding part of tin 
preceding Article in this Volume. 

means in the context in which it has been used, tin 
entire body of the population of a State. 

2*- See Mair, The Protection of Minorities, Chap. IV. 

See ibid., p. 43. 
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which have not been influenced by any non-jMuslim, indigenous 
ideas of art and architecture in this country. If Mr Jinnah 
cares to consult some standard works^^ on Indian architecture, 
he will be disillusioned to find how much of wlial he considers 
to be purely Muslim or Saracenic* art and architect urc have 
been influenced and shaped by the Buddhisl-Hindu ideas and 
ideals' of art and architecture. JReferring to the “marks of their 
dominating creative genius which Hindu mastei'-builders have 
left on the great monuments of the Indo-Muhammadun 
style^”-"* Haveli — and he is not a Hindu writer — lias gone so 
far as to say^® — 

“It is Indian art, not Arab, Persian, or European, that 
we must study to find whence came the imspiralion of 
the Taj Mahall and great monuments of Bijapur. 
They are more Indian than St. Paul’s Cathedral and 

Westminster Abbey are English The Arabs. 

Tartars, Mongols, and Persians who came into Indh 
had much to iearu from Hindu civilisation, and it vi' 
from what they learnt and not from what they tnuplii 
that Muhammadan art in India became great. The 

Taj jN'Iahall belongs to India, not to Islam Th' 

Hindu builders of Akbar, Jahangir, and Shah Jnhr~ 
had taken the Persian court tradition aiifl rcvitnli’--'! 
it by joining it n-itlj their own.... In architeelurr i' 
(the Taj) i.s unique, but neither Anibs, Persians. n'>f 
Moguls can claim it as their own, for it is Indian in 
body and in soul.” 

Sny, for instaiifi*. E. 13, Ilnvdr# (i) Intli, trt ArrJ.iffchirf ; t'' 
Prycholoffy, Stnicture, and History from the first MuhaT’ifuuiixii /ni 
the Present Day. 2tid IxHtion, ntid (ii) 7'he Ancient and MedicieJ d'*'-’ 
frefurr of India i A Study of Ir.do~Arycm Cit ilijctkm. 

Sc<r Ilnvfll, Italian Architeeluret rU\. !», IS. 

VJ Pre ibid., pp. H-S3. 
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Again, 2P — 

“The- armies of Islam brougliL few masons and other 
craftsmen witli them, so the Delhi Sultans and their 
satraps in Bengal did as Mahmud (of Ghazni) had 
done — they impressed the Hindu builders and crafts- 
men into their service The Muhammadans were 

thoroughly practical in their methods, and, though 
they hated the idolater, had no scruples against 
using the splendid materials provided by Hindu 
temples, and doubtless found a grim satisfaction in ' 
compelling thousands of Hindu craftsmen to wreclc 
their own holy shi’ines and to rebuild them according 
to the ritual of Islam.” 

Further,^' — ■ 

“Indian literature and science had been eagerly studied 
by the scholars of Baghdad for centuries before the 
Muhammadan conquest of Hindustan. The skill of 
Indian master-builders made Mphmud of Ghazni’s 

capital one of the finest cities of the East The 

“Indo-Saracfenic’” style of Indian architecture was 
purely a creation of Fergusson. The Muhammadan * 
invasions made no decisive break in the building 
traditions- of India, except that they brought about a 
reversion to the ideals of Hinayana Buddhism. The 

■ Indian master-builder continued to build for his 
Muhammadan rulers according to the Indo-Aryan 
traditions, just as he had done for Buddhist, Jain, 
and Hindu. The Indian ' mosque was the Hindu 

Ibid., p. 43. 

21 See Havell, The Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India: A 
Study of Indo-Aryan Civilisation, 1915, Chap. XVI. 

8 
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' temple adapted to Muhammadan ritual-*’ Muham- 

madan art in India from its very beginning was, and 
continued to be, wholly Indian in spirit and in crafts- 
manship. All the symbolism of its ornament was 
Indo-Aryan, except that texts from the Quran are 
used in places where the Hindu sculptor would have 
put symbolic figures or animals.” 

This, it is hoped, is quite sufficient to prove to what extent 
the so-called Muslim or Saracenic art and architecture have 
been influenced and shaped by the indigenous Indian 
(Buddhist-Hindu) ideas, traditions, and ideals of art and 
architecture. And, religion or religious rites or ceremonies 
apart, what is true of this so-called Muslim art and architecture 
in India is also very largely true of that compendious thing, 
namely, the Muslim civilization in India. And religion or 
religious rites and ceremonies, however, do not really constitute 
the whole of a man’s life in society ; it is only concerned with 
the question of his relationship with his creator. Man is much 
more than a religious being, and he cannot altogether escape 
from the influences of his environment. 

Thirdly, Mr Jinnah has referred to the question of 
“language and literature.” Regard being had to the context 
in which the reference has been made, his implication is that 
the Muslims of India have a distinctive language and literature 
of their own. Even a schoolboy in India knows that this is 
not a fact. Often the Muslims living in a particular area ui 

^8 And ■ I also find in Ananda K. Coomaraswam}' (History of Indian 
and Indonesian Art, 1927, p. Ill), another great authority on Indian arl 
and architecture: i... 

“The old Hindu and Jaina temples of Gujarat have been almost 
entirely destroyed by the Muhammadans, who nevertheless in their 
turn employed llic Indian architects to construct the beautiful niosqia’s 
of Ahmadubad, which' are in a purely Hindu style, only adapted to 
the requirements of Musalman worshippers.” 
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India speak the same language and have the same literature 
as the Hindus .of that area. Of all the provinces of British 
India, or, for the matter of that, of all the major administrative 
areas of India, Bengal has the largest number of Muslims, it 
being, according to the last census, about 3.3 millions. And 
everybody knows that, with the exception of a very few 
isolated families here and there in some urban areas, the 
mother-tongue of these Muslims, as of the Bengali Hindus, 
is Bengali, and that their language and literature are also 
Bengali. And this is not the case, for instance, with the 
Muslims of Bihar, the United Provinces, the Punjab, the 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind. Bcluchistan. Bombay, or 
Madras.^® Similarly, the language and literature of the South- 
Indian Muslims are not the language and literature of the 
Muslims of Northern India. And it is no refutation of our 
position to say that the Muslim religious books arc in the 
Arabic language. Very few among the Muslim masses, not only 
in Bengal, but also elsewhere in India — and not even a large 
number among the educated Musalmans of India — know Arabic 
in the sense that they can easily read, write, and speak Arabic. 


29 This reminds me of- a funny incidenl which occurred here only the 
other day. I was reluming home one afternoon with three Mu.slim colleagues 
of mine. Two of these Muslim colleagues had come from the United Pro- 
vinces, and one from the Punjab, Happening to meet his Chaprnsi on the 
way, one of my Muslim colleagues from the United Provinces wanted to say 
something to him. Now this chaprasi was a Bengali Musalman, belonging 
to the. district of Dacca. We found to our amusement that our colleague 
was trying his best to explain to his chaprasi what he wanted to say to him, 
but that the latter could not follow him at all. Then he turned round to 
me ' and rquested me to_ explain to his chaprasi in Bengali what he had been 
trying to say to him in Urdu. On hearing from him in English what he 
had been trying to say to the chaprasi, I explained to the latter' what the 
former wanted to say to him. After thus having played the role of an 
interpreter, I remarked by way .of a joke: “I think that this is one of 
tlje best refutations of Mr Jhmah’s contention that the Muslims of India have 
the same langu^e.” And they all laughed. This little incident does really 
refute Mr Jmnahs contention very successfully, since it is a typical illustration. 
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More or less, this is also the case with the Hindus, so fnr ns 
Sanskrit is concerned. And ^his is natural as neither Arabic 
nor Sanskrit is, if at all, the mother-tongue of any considerable 
section of the indigenous population of India to-dny. And it 
is the mother-tongue that really matters, it being “the medium 
through which the people maintain intercourse with one another 
and through which they can express their culture and ideal'; 
in a common literature.” 

Fourthly, Mr Jinnah has referred in his statement to the 
question of Muslim culture in India as something distiuef from 
the culture of the Hindus and of the rest of the non-lMuslim 
population of India. The term culture is very comprehensive 
in its connotation. It has been defined by a di.stinguishef! 
sociologist^® as “the total of acquired behaviour pallerns 
transmitted by imitation or instruction.” Now, apart from 
what we- have said in connexion with the question of the so- 
called Muslim art and architecture in India, in so far as tlv 
culture of any people is itself a product of, and iunueneed by, 
its language, literature, and environment, the Hindus aiul (he 
Muslims of Bengal, for example, have much more afilnify 
between them in the cultural sphere than the iMusIims r<- 
Bengal and the Muslims of Travancore, of hfalabar, of Bomhiy* 
of Sind, of the Punjab, or of the Norlh-West Frontier Proving' 
have. The reason is obvious : The language, lifeniturc atul 
the environment of the Hindus and of the hru.'ilims of Bcric''! 
to-day arc the same. 

Moreover, culture in its true sen.se has a higher ard 
nobler aspect : it has an a!l-inclu.rive and univor.'-vd clinrnrtrr. 
As MntthcAV Arnold has heaTitifully .shown in hh wcll-kiiovr 
work CvHure and Anarchy, “Culture, which i.s the .study 'I 


50 See Bo.'!-'', Prirtrij^es of SeeWoiyy. Sr<t Edition, g. lOS. 
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with the noble conception of culture which I^Iatthcw Arnold 
has given to us, particularly when Islam professedly stands for 
peace and goodwill amongst men. 

Fifthly, Mr linnah has referred to the “Jiistory and tradi- 
tions” of the Muslims of India. The only comment T slioiild 
like to make here is — although it may not be palatable to 
many — that, as bj^. far the largest proportion of the ^fuslim? 
of India to-day are. historieally speaking, the descendants nf 
converts — willing or forced— from Hinduism and otlier religions 
existing in this country before the I^fuslim invasion, and not 
the descendants of the Muslim invaders of India, their past 
history and traditions, whatever they might be. arc llie same 
as those of the Hindus and the followers of other pre-existing 
indigenous religions. If there is anything of glory or prid(‘ in 
that history, it is as much theirs as of the Hindus, etc., to-day. 
And if there is anything disgraceful in that history, the dis- 
grace also is as much theirs as of those Hindus, etc. It is no 
use disowning one’s ancestry’. History docs not permit this. 

Sixthly, in connexion with the question of the ''nam''- 
and nomenclature” of the Muslims of India referred to ly 
Mr Jinnah, it may, for example, be pointed out that the "nan’. - 
and nomenclature” of the Hindus of Bengal, the Hindus 
Northern or Central India, and of the Hindn.s of .‘^oiith Iial" 
do in many respects ^differ. That does not mean that tli '-* 
different groups of Hindus constitute different nations in Iiuli'^ 
and are. therefore, entitled to liave .';ej)arate. independ'a' 
.‘sovereign Stales of tlieir own. Again, the names atid none'- 
elnlure of the Muslims of India are in many re''j)fets idetdi**’* 
with those of the Mu.slim«i of Andna or of many other T«^! onr 
countries outside of India. That does not imply that all tie'*' 
Mu.dim« constitute one nation and art-, tin rrfore, eiitltl'-d ?' 
form a separate, sovereign Stale for Ihem-^elws. I nrth'-r, t! 
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names nnd noincnclnlurc of Anglo-Indians in India, and cvc!i 
of many Indian Christians, arc the same, in many cases, ns 
those of Britishers in Great Britain. No one will, therefore, 
contend that these Anglo-Indians. Indian Christians, and 
Britishers constitute one nation, and must, therefore, have a 
separate, independent State for themselves, l.astly, the names 
and nomenclature of many Britishers in (treat Brilain—aiul 
even their language, liteniture. nnd religion — are the same as 
those. of many Americans in the U.S.A. No one will, tlu-refoiv. 
maintain that these Britishers and Amerieaiis constitute one 
nation and. therefore, must have a separate, sovereism inde- 
pendent Slate of their own. 

On the other hand, the names and nomenclature, nnd 


also the religions, of the Gennans. the FretU'h and the I'.dians 
in Switzerland differ. Vet that has not pn-venled lliem from 
becoming a single nation, namely, the Swiss Nation, 'riie 
names and nomenclature — and also the religions, languages ami 
customs — of the French and the English in Canada differ. Still 
they constitute a single nation, namely, the Canadian Nation. 
The names and nomenclature of the meihher.s of the various 


nationalities in the U. S. .A., differ. Vet that has not prevented 
these various ^nationalities from being welded into a single 
nation, namely, the American Nation. Tiie question of names 
and nomenclature, therefore, does not establish anything.^''* 
Seventhlj', Mr Jinnah has slated that tlie IMuslIms of 
India have distinctive legal (sic)- laws, customs, and moral 
codes of their own. Perhaps the expression ‘‘legal laws” is a 
misprint for “personal laws”; otherwise it becomes an uncouth 
tautology. My comment is that the personal laws,'*' customs, 


33 It may be noted here that "the u.sc of combined Mu.slim nnd Hindu 
names is not unusual in more than one part of Bengal,” Sec the Ccimts 
of India, 1931, Volume V, Bengal and Sikkim-, Part I, Report, p. 390. 

3t Take, for instance, the question of the law of inhcriltmcc. 
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and even moral codes' of the Hindua of Bengal differ 
in many respects, for instance, from' those of the 

Hindus of South India. This does not mean that the 

Hindus of Bengal and the Hindus of South India are 
separate nations. Secondly, the personal laws of the 
Sunni Muslims of Northern India are essentially the same as 
the personal laws of the Sunni Muslims of Arabia and of Egypt, 
No one will, therefore, contend that all these Muslims constitute 
one nation and must, therefore, have one independent, sovereign 
State of their own. On the other hand, it is often a. fact that the 
customs and moral ideas of the Hindus and the Muslims Jiving 
in the same area, are, as a result of their long, intimate associa- 
tion and cultural affinities, more or less identical; whereas the 
Sunnis and the Shias differ in many respects in regard to their 
customs and' personal laws. And I also find that, even after the 
enactment of what is known as the Shariat Act of 1937, Kliojas • 
and Cutchi Memons in the Bombay Presidency are, in tin.' 
absence of any proof of special usage to the contrary, still govern- 
ed, in- matters of succession and inheritance, at least to some 
extent, not by the Mahomedan, but by- the Hindu law'*^. Further, 
according to the Census of India,^® 1931, there are groups of 
people in India “who have drawn on both Hindu and iMuslim 
sources for their religious tenets;” or “who worship the Christian 
Trinity plus a Hindu-Muslim Trinity consisting of Allah the 
Creator, Parameshawar the Preserver, and ■ Khuda the Des- 
troyer or “who share in equal degree the Muslim and Hindu 
religious beliefs, worshipping Ganesh as well as Allah, using 
Hindu names and dress and observing Hindu festivals ;” or, 
again, who “take Muslim names and even utilise the services 

The position was far difTcrent before Uic cnaclnicnl of the Sliarial 
Act of 1037. See MuiJa, Principles of Mahomedan Law, lltli Edition. 
pp. 17-18. 

Vol. I, India, Part I, Ileport, 1933, pp. 380-81. • 
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of nnillahs" in one aron, hnl “who follow Hindu customs and 
use Hindu names” in another area. “There is thus a very real 
difficulty sometimes in deciding whether a particular body 
is Muslim or Hindu."’''* The question of personal laws, etc., 
docs not, therefore, establish anything. 

Eighthly, the Hindus atui the ^Tuslims living in the same 
area often follow the same <'alendar; whereas the Hindus them- 
selves in dilTcrcnt parts of India do not follow the same 
calendar. And the same thing can be said also of the Muslims 
in different parts of India. Therefore, Mr .linnah’s reference 
to the question of calendar in his statement docs not also prove 
or establish anything. 

Ninthly, in regard to the question of "aptitudes and 
ambitions” alluded to by Mr Jinnah. it may be pointed out 
that these arc purely personal matters, depending upon the 
mental and the phy.sical constittition of individuals, Thej^ 
vary from person to penson and also, sometimes, from one 


I nlso find in llic Census of IlciiKnl nnd Sikkim, 1031 : 

“In many parts of the roimlrv llic Muslim jicnsanl joins to 

some exlcnl in Hindu worship. .. .In Jcssorc il is reported that the 
Muslims revere the iulsi jilnnt and bcl tree and ob.scrvc the festivals 
of Jamai Sashthi nnd Ilhrntridwitiyn. In BoRTa in .some areas the 
Muslims observe the Hindu period of ceremonial unclcanncss (asauch) 
^ the death of parents and at its conclusion .shave the head and 
o^rd ; the women wear the vermilion mark of Hindu wives and 
the worship of Durgn Ls frequent. It is even reported that there 

the navanna ceremony is universal whilst at Mnhasthnn Muslims 

S3 well as Hindus mark their iron safes with vermilion on the Dnsara 

and perform the Satyapir jn/ja with offerings of sinni In 

Mnnasn or Bisahari is often worshipped by them (Muslims) 
and they contribute towards the Kali ^mja particularly in time of 
epi emics,^ whilst the worship of Sitala the goddess of small-pox, is 
a most universal and professing specialists of the disease, calling them- 
setves kavhaj, tliough Muslim, will admit to taking fees for the express 
purpose of propitiating the goddess. Practices such as the use of 
umeric {gaye halud) at the marriage ceremony have nlso been 
^rrowed from the Hindus.” See the Consuls of India, 1931 , Vol. 6 , 
and Sikkim, Part I, Report, p. 300 ; also sec p. 382 thereof. 
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area to another. Much depends upon physical environment. 
There is nothing Hindu or Muslim in them. 

Finally, with regard to the question of “outlook on life 
and of life” mentioned by Mr Jinnah, it may, I believe, be 
enough to point out here that, although they differ in respect 
of their religion and some religious rites ahd ceremonies, yet 
the “outlook on life and of life” of, say, the Muslim peasantry 
and the Hindu peasantry in Bengal, or, for instance, of the 
Muslim labourers and Hindu labourers in an industry — and 
these peasantries and labourers, and not the parasitical classes 
Avho exploit them and their name, constitute the real backbone 
of the Indian people — ^is more or less identical because their 
interests and problems also are identical. And their “outlook 
on life and of life” is materially different from that of men who 
belong to the status and social position to which Mr Jinnah 
himself belongs. As I have already stated, man is not merely 
a religious being. He has other interests, too, which no less 
vitally affect him than religion. Often these non-rch'gioiis 
interests have a greater urgency and insistence than even 
religion itself. Any other view is sheer propaganda, and 
nothing else. It may be argued against this view wliy then 
Hindu-Muslim riots occur from time to time. As I have shown 
before'"’® in another connexion, these riots are partly due to 
misrepresentations and misunderstandings, partly due to the 
machinations of designing men or communal fanatics on either 
side, and, often, largely due to the fact that law is not enforced, 
at their initial stages, Avith the utmost Augour and AA'ith the 
strictest impartiality. Sometimes local officials allow them- 
selves to be guided by mean “political” considerations, and a 
wicked spirit of vendetta against one community or anolher. 
And Mr Jinnah himself admitted, before the Parliamentary 

*0 See The Modem Review of June, 111-13. p. *100; n!^o Apjx'fKiii tl- 
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Joint Select Committee, on 13lh August . 1919, in reply to 
Question 3854 put to him by Mr Bcnncl. a member of the 
Committee 

“If you ask me. very often lliese riots arc based on some 
misunderstanding, and it is because the police have 
taken one side or the other, and that has enraged one 
side or the other. I know very well that in the 
Indian stales you hnrdl.v ever hear of any Hindoo- 
Mohammedan riots, etc.” 

IV 

I have, analysed above the grounds on which Mr Jinnah 
has based his two-nations theory. These grounds cannot, as 
I have shown, stand the scrutiny of reason. And I have also 
shown that Mr Jinnah held a different view in 1919. I do not 
deny that there are some differences between the Hindus 
and the Muslims of India.. But we should not unduly em- 
phasize and exaggerate those differences when Providence has 
brought us together and when we have i^oJcns volens got to 
live together. That way does not lie the solution of the 
Indian problem. There are many differences, particularly in 
the religious sphere, between the English and the French in 
Canana ; between the Germans, the French and the Italians in 
Switzerland ; between the Protestants and the Eoman Catholics 
m Germany ; and among the diverse nationalities in the 
United States of America. Yet, in each one of these cases a 

nation has emerged, thanks to the growth of the modern spirit 
0 religious toleration. I do not see hny reason why it should. 

be otherwise in India, As Dr Hutton, Census Commissioner 

ihp r Minutes oj Evidence before the Joint Select Committee on 

overnment of India Bill, Vol. n, 1919, p. 227 ; also Ambedkar, Thoughts 
on Pakistan, 1941, p. 317 . 
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ing numbers for Hindus and jSIuslims were and in 
IGSl."*- Even then, the number of adults (aged 20 and over) 
in 1931 was 52 per cent in the case of IHuslims and 46 per 
cent in the case of Hindus, although the general percentages 
(all ages being considered) in that year were 5,5 in the case 
of Muslims and 43 in that of Hindus.'-'* And in a democracy, 
the percentage of adults in a community is an important 
factor. 

s, 

' The only view, therefore, which can stand the scrutiny of 
logic, reason and justice is that no part of India is the home- 
land of any particular community. India being the common 
motherland of all the communities that live within its 
boundary to-day, every part of it is the common homeland of 
all those communities, A contrary view is sure to lead to 
mter-communal bitterness and, ultimately, to a civil war in 
this country. A parrot-like repetition of an irrational view or 
slogan ad vaitseam will not help anybody's cause, notwith- 
standing the philosophy of propaganda taught by Hitler and 
Goebbels. No one can befool all the people all the time. 

It may also be pointed out here to the Muslim separation- 
JSts that insistence on the view that the Muslims of India 
constitute a separate nation distinct from the rest of the 
population of India will ultimately act as a boomerang to' 
themselves. Either the Muslims of India form a part of the 
population of India — and, therefore, form a part of the Indian 
people or they do not. If they insist that thej' do not so 
form a part, while living within the geographic boundary of 
India, then the rest of the people of India cannot be blamed if 
they -begin to look upon the Muslims as foreigners and aliens 
m India at best domiciled aliens, to use a term of Inter- 

4S Censxis oj India, 1931, Vol. V, Part I, Report, p. .410. 

the Censiis of India, 1931, Vol. I, Part I, Report, p. 390. 
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national Law. And such a view on their part is sure to have 
far-reaching economic and political consequences. The question 
is not one of sentiment, but of logic and reason. These non- 
Muslim Indians have been fighting and suffering during the 
last sixty years for the ending of one alien rule, namely, the 
rule of the British people over them. The Mu.-Iim .<ep.am- 
tionists would be in a dreamland if they thought now tint 
these non-jNIuslims would ever agree or submit, having regard 
to the record of Muslim rule in the past in relation to their 
culture, religion, temples, deities, art, and architecture, etc., to 
the imposition over them of another olicti rule, namely, the 
rule of the Muslims in the proposed Slate of Pakistan. It 
would be too much to e.\*pcct it. 

We have already in India many absurdities. We sliould 
not multiply them and make ourselves a laughing-stock of the 
whole civilized world, by creating a Hindu national State nf 
India, a IMuslim national State of India, a Sikh nalioni/ 
Stale of India, etc. 

In conclusion, I should like to say — although it may not 1' 
very pleasing to many — that, not to speak of two or inoe' 
nations in India to-day, there is a.s yet no n.afion in India lo-di} 
The Indian nation is still in the making and Indian untioinli-ra 
is passing through a period of trav.ail. community or cneie 
of people is not recognized by 7 /?of/rrn .Political Science a*- 
nation unless it has become polilicnlly organized, and unt' -*^ i' 
is free from foreign control. It is in this sense that the Ilritidu 
the Americans (U. S. A.), the Swis-^. and the I'miadiruts, fe' 
instance, arc each a nation. And a nation may compri/c. if •' 
is so lucky, only one nafiomilll >’,■*' or, .us }>; u-^unlly the c-o-. 
more than one nationality, rnfnrttmnfcly, in the p»st tl. * 


In til'* ronf-Tfte fi'n-'e. In tl)»- 
ii «<«] "to indirntc citiy-.uqiia." 


», ii.r. 
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two terms ‘nation’ and ‘nationality’ liave often been used by 
many writers as synonyms, the reason being that they were 
both derived from the same root. Tin's has naturally led to 
a confusion of thought and reasoning. But the term nation 
has since acquired, as I have indicated above, “both a 
scientific and a popular signification which is very difl’crent” 
from its etymological meaning. Professor J. Holland Bose,'*'’ 
for instance, has used the term nation to mean “a people 
which has attained to Slate organization,” and the term 
•nationality (in the concrete sense) to mean “a pcojile which 
has not yet attained to it.” No scientific writer to-day will 
S'Pply the term nation to the different constituent elements, 
say, of the. Swiss or of the American nation. The only term 
that can properly be applied to these elements is nationality 
which is used now-a-days to mean an ethnic, or a linguistic, 
or a religious, group of people who may “cherish common 
historical traditions, and who constitute or think they consti- 
tute a distinct cultural society.” No political signification is 
now attached to this term nationality. At best, although it 
is very doubtful, the different religious communities in India 
niay be regarded as constituting difi’erent nationalities in this 
country in the same wmy as there are, for example, different 
nationalities in Great Britain, Switzerland,' Canada, South 
-'^I'ica, and in the United States of America. Given mutual 
goodwill, charity, toleration, and forbearance, and with a 
deepening sense of the essential unity of Indian life and 
economy, I s^g valid reason why these different religious 
communities in India cannot be welded into a free, powerful 
Indian Nation. If, in spite of the memories of Bannockburn, 
Blodden Pield, and Cullodpn Moor, Scotsmen and Englishmen 

4G ^ Modem History, pp. viii-ix. 

hi the concrete sense. 
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could form, lopclhcr with WcMim'^n. .n slr.'-nr. tsr.il*''! iSriL ^ 
nation, then why should not. notwith^San'lir.j: 'sil. -.t nu/r*. 
have hapiient-d in the past, the nrs.'^t rr!!;:si>n- rfnu t'.n:*.- 1 
of India he .nhle to form a .strons:. fn‘'\ tusit'd N>/;r;" 

This ideal c.nn (‘'rtainly !>.' rtv.lir* d ^mly tho.sjrls tl. - 
mech.mism of .a properly tlev.-ird .Ali-hsdi;’. IV.h'r.'djir. .Ses 
division of India will inevitnhly h'^.d In .a c!’. si v.nr -.-.f.-i rl.s- *. 
and, ultimnlely, to lhf‘ perpelstity of forr;;-!*. rul- trs tl ? 
cotinlty. We must, therifur*'. r.H lansda from our ttsads 
counsels of unrea'^on and idi-as <'f puv.-r pohtis sss l\ >" I'r/-: 
intenrsts of our common. Motljerland. 
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THE NEGOTIATIONS AND AFTER ; 

Britain’s Responsibiltty and Duty.^ 

I 

In my three preceding articles (in tin’s series), I have 
examined the position taken by Mr Jinnnh and Gandhiji 
during their negotiations with each other and afterwards,* with 
special reference to the question of the two-nations theory as 
enunciated by the former. In this article I propose to 
consider Britain’s responsibility and duly in relation to the 
ndian pmblem. It will appear from what follows why I have 
given priority to Britain’s responsibility in the matter over 
ner duty in relation to it. 


n 

Communal Electorates 

was rpn f October last, the London “Economist” 

nexion observed, among other things, in con- 

“N ^^^‘^iik-down of the Gandhi- Jinnah negotiations ; 
ou t should be left where the British Govern- 
ment stands. The complaint is often made against 
c ritish policy that it has deliberately fostered 
Stat ®®P^ra-tism as an obstacle to Dominion 

And t ^ charge is untrue, or at least unproven.” 

the r r East India Association, held at 

Mr L Westminster, on October 26th, 1943, 

cry. Secretary of State for India, stated in the 

^ See^ Afoiem Review of April and May, 1945. 

Sindtistan Standard 27th October, 1944, in 

. ora Of SOth October, 1944 (Dak Edition). 
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course of his remarks on a paper« read there by Professor H 
Coupland : 

This country through its Government and Parliament 
had come to the- conclusion that it was no longer for 
us to prescribe India’s future Constitution, but to treat 
India as the Dominions were treated in the past and 
leave her to decide for herself that most important 
, part of her destiny— namely, the Constitution under 
which that destiny was to be carried forward in 
future years.” 

Previously to this, Mr Amery had expressed more or less 
similar views on a number of occasions. For instance, he 
stated^ in the House of Commons on 28th April, 1942 : 

“What, indeed, is needed, perhaps even more ^han new 
constitutional methods, is a new spirit ,of compromise. 
It is by making Indian statesmen conscious that the 
solution of the (Indian) problem is their oum un- 
divided responsibilitjf and not ours^ that both the 
right methods and the right spirit are most likely 
to emerge.” 

Also,® in the House of Commons on 1st August^ 1941 : 

“It seems to me there is to-day a call on Indian states- 
men for a new and different effort, for a new technique 
of consultation and 'conciliation with each other rather 
than that of addressing demands to this House or 

belabouring the Government of India Having 

> deliberately, and I venture to say rightly and even 
necessarily, remitted to Indian hands the framing of 

3 The paper was entitled Possibilities of an Indian Settlement, bee 
The Asiatic Review of January, 1944. 

See Atnery, India and Freedom, Oxford, p. 104. 

•5 The italics are mine. 

; 6 Ihid., pp. 93-94. 
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India’s future Constitution, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment Avished, etc ” 

Again, in the House of Commons on 22nd April, 1941:' 
“It is upon Indian statesmen, in the main, and not upon 
us, that the time-table of future constitutional pro- 
gress depends. .. .the time-table of India’s constitu- 
tional advance depends , far more upon Indian 
agreement than upon ourselves.” 

Or again,® in the House of Commons on 14th August, 
1940, in connexion with the Declaration of 8th August, 1940; 
“Subject to these matters (i.e., the obligations of His 
Majesty’s Government referred to in the Declara- 
tion), the desire of His Majesty’s Government is that 
.the new Constitution of India should be devised by 

Indians for themselves ..Agreement, consent, is, 

indeed, the foundation of all free government, of all 
true democracy. . . .The responsibility for securing a 
. ' speedy as well as a satisfactory result (in the matter 
of finally settling the new Indian Constitution) rests 
upon Indians themselves.” 

It may also be mentioned here that in his speech in the 
House of Commons on 28th July, 1944, Mr Amery again laid 
stress on the necessity of an “agreed future Constitution” for 
India, and that, in the course of a letter® to Gandhiji, dated 
at New Delhi, 15th August, 1944, Lord Wavell, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, too, laid emphasis on an “agree- 
ment in principle between Hindus and Muslims and all import- 
ant elements” in India. “This agreement,” Lord Wavell 
\ 

^ Ibid., pp. 83-87. 

' ® Ibid., pp. 73-75. 

® In reply to Gandhiji’s letter to the Viceroy, dated at Panchgani 27th 
July, 1944. 
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added, “is a matter for the Indians themselves. Until Indian 
leaders have come closer together than they are now, I doubt 
if I myself .’can do anything to help, let me remind you too 
that minority problems, are not easy. They are real and can 
be solved only by mutual compromise and tolerance.” 

What I have shown above typifies the attitude of the 
British Government as well as of the British public in general, 
towards the Indian problem. In a mood of self-complacency 
they declare that they have done their duty to India, and 
that it IS now India’s turn to solve its own political and 
communal problem. Apparently, this attitude is quite un- 
exceptionable, and those who do not know the real facts of 
the case may rightly think that the Indians alone are respon- 
sible for the present situation in this country, and that it is, 
therefore, their duty to find a way out of it. But to those who • 
know the facts, this attitude appears to be both funny and 
strange, if not lacking in political sincerity and honesty. A 
deliberately creates a highly complicated problem for B, C, D, 
etc., and then wants to retire from the scene of action in an 
unctuous mood that it has done its duty, leaving it to the 
latter to find a solution for the problem or to fight it out. 
What I really mean to say is that, although the Indian people 
have their own share of responsibility in the creation of the 
problem that has arisen in this country, the present situation 
in India 'primarily owes its origin to the policy ^yhich Britain 
has pursued in regard to it even during this century, not to go 
further back.^°- And this policy — very 'natural to an existing 
ruling authority, particularly when it is alien to the country 

10 Those who want to study in detail the problem and history of com- 
munal representation in India should read K. B. Krishna, •n'i 

Mrnctrities or Co'inmunal Representation in India (George ^tHcn S: ^ 
and Asoka Mehta & Achyut Patwardhan, The Communal Tnangle in Mm 
(Kitabistan, Allahabad) , 
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over which it rules — has often been a policy of deliberate 
exaggeration and exploitation of the differences between 
the two major communities of India, namely, the Hindus and 
the Muslims, and now also those between the so-called Caste 
Hindus and that section of the Hindu community which is 
unfortunately labelled, often with a sinister motive, as the 
Depressed Classes or the Scheduled Castes. Perhaps one or 
two examples may be iisefullj^ cited here to establish my point. 

In the first place, I may refer to the present vicious system 
of separate representation through communal electorates — the 
evil system which, as I have stated in another connexion,” 
has, ever since its introduction into this country, acted as a 
cancer in the body politic of India. It has intensified our 
differences, driven communities farther apart from one another 
by “stimulating communal interests,” and has now led to that 
suicidal agitation — its inevitable culmination — by a section of 
our countrymen for the partition of our Motherland, on the 
basis of a so-called two-nations theory. What do we find to 
have been the origin^^ of this fatal institution ? I first find 
in a letter^'"^ from Mr (afterwards Lord) hlorley, Secretary 
of State for India, to Lord Minto, Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, dated 6th June, 1906 : 

“Everybody warns us that a new spirit is growing and 
spreading over India; Law'renee, Chirol, Sidney Low, 
all sing the same song ; ‘You cannot go on govern- 
ing in the same spirit; you have got to deal with the 
Congress party and Congress principles, whatever you 

In my article entitled Should our Legislatures be constituted on the 
Functional Basis ? in The Indian Journal of Political Science, Conference 
Number, 1943. 

12 Also see Mehta and Patwardhan, The Communal Triangle in India, 
Chap. IV, and Gurmukh N. Singh, Landmarks in, Indian ConsHluH'/nal end. 
National Development, Chap. XX. 

13 See Morley, Recollections, Vol. 11, pp. 173-74. 
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may think of them ; be sure that before long the 
Mahometam will throw in their lot with Congress- 
men against you^^^ and so forth and so forth.” 

And I next find in the Indian Journal (October 1st, 1906, 
Simla) of Mary, Cpuntess of Minto 

We are aware -of the feeling of unrest that exists 
throughout India, and the dissatisfaction that prevails 

amongst people of all classes and creeds. The 

younger generation (of Mahommedans) were waver- 
ing, inclined to throw in their lot with the advanced 
agitators of the Congress,^^ and a howl v'ent up that 
the loyal Mahommedans were not to be supported, 
and that the agitators were to obtain their demands 
through agitation. The Mahommedans decided,’’’ 
before taking action, that they would bring an 
Address before the "Viceroy, mentioning their griev- 
ances.” 

Accordingly, about . seventy Muslim delegates arrived at 
Simla from the different parts of India, and on the morning 
of the 1st of October, 1906, His Highness the Aga IChan read 
the Address in the Ball-room of the Viceregal Lodge, stating 
the “grievances and aspirations” of the 'Muslim community.^” 
“Minto then read his answer, which he had thought out most 
carefully.” “It was impossible,” writes Mary Minto, “to 
promise them (i.e., the Muslims) too much for fear of offend- 
ing other communities, but as he spoke, in very clear distinct 
tones, murmurs of satisfaction passed through the audience 


The italics are mine. 

15 Sec her India. Minto and Morlcy, lOO.MPlO, ]\faeMiIInn, pp. 


45*48. 


16 The italics are mine. . , . . t/ n 

17 See in this connexion a very mtcrcstmg revelation m Mehta nn 

Patwardhan, crp. ciL, pp. 61-03. 

18 Sec Mary Minto, Mia, Minto and Morlnj, pp. 45-40. 

10 See ibidi, pp. 45-40. Tlie italics arc mine. . 
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Among other things, Lord Minto said to the Muslim 
Deputation ; 

“I am grateful to you for the opportunity you are 
affording me of expressing my appreciation of the 
jmt aims of the followers of Islam and their deter- 
mination to share in the political history of our 
Empire 

“You go on to. tell me that sincere as your belief is in 
the justice and fair dealing of your rulers, and un- 
willing as you are to embarrass them at the present 
moment, you cannot but be aware that ‘recent events’ 
have stirred' up feelings amongst the younger genera- 
tion of Mahommedans which might ‘pass beyond the 
control of temperate counsel and sober guidance’ . . . . 

“Your address, as I understand it, is a claim that, in 

any sy stein of . representation in' which it is 

proposed to introduce or increase an electoral organi- 
zation, the Mahommedan community should be 
represented as a community .... and you justly claim 
that your position should be estimated not merely 
on your numerical strength but in respect to the 
political importance of your community and the 
service it has rendered to the Empire. 

“I am entirely in accord with you. Please do not 
misunderstand me : I make no attempt to indicate 
by what means the representation of communities 
can be obtained, but I am as firmly convinced as I 
believe you to be, that any electoral representation 
in India would be doomed to mischievous failure 
which aime;d at granting a personal enfranchisement. 


20 Ibid., 46 - 47 . 
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regardless of the beliefs and traditions of the 
communities pomposin^ the population of this 
continent 

“The Mahommedan community iuay rest assured that 
their political rights and interests as a community 
will be safeguarded by any administrative reorganiza- 
tion with which 1 am concerned ”21 

Thus in 1906 Lord Minto sowed ,the seed of separate 
representation through communal electorates. Duly watered , 
and nurtured by interested parties, the 'seed has since grown 
into a very big tree with far-spreading branches, profusely 
producing the poisonous fruits which could be easily anti- 
cipated, and which are now so well-known to us all. And what 
was really behind the assurance given to the Muslim community 
by Lord Minto ? Thank's to Mary, Countess of Minto, 
we know it • now. “This evening,”^^ she writes, 2 ® “I have 
received the following letter from an official : 

T must send Your Excellency a line to say that a very, 
very big thing has happened to-day. A work of 
statesmanship that will affect India and Indian history 
for many a long year. It is nothing less than the 
yvlling hack of sixty-two millions of people^^ from 
joining the ranks of the seditious opposition.’ 

The letter was really prophetic. It is,^ however, evident 
from it that it was not so much the love for the Muslim 
community of India, as the consideration of Imperial interests 
that actuated Lord Minto to make the Declaration he did on 

21 The italics in this quotation are mine. 

22 l.e., the evening of 1st October, 1806, the day on which Lord Mmto 
made the Declaration before the Muslim Deputation. 

’ '23 See her India, Minto and Morley, pp. 47-48. 

24 J.C,, the Muslims of India. Their number at that time was presum- 
ably sixty-two millions. — See ilnd., p. 45. 

28 The italics in this paragraph are mine. 
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ist October, 1906. Even Mr Morley first took more or less 
the same view about the Declaration as had been taken by the 
official referred to by the Countess of Minto. On receiving an 
account of the proceedings of the 1st of October, 1906, he 
wrote-'^ to Lord Minto on 26th October, 1906 : 

“All that you tell me of your Mahommcdans is full of 
interest, and I only regret that I could not have moved 
about unseen at your garden party.*' The whole 
thing has been as good as it could be, and it stamps 
your position and personal authority decisively. 
Among other good eflects of your deliverance-^ is ,this, 
that it has completely deranged the plans and 
tactics of the critical faction here, that is 
to say it has prevented them from any longer 
representing the Indian Government as the ordinary 
case of a bureaucracy versus the people. I hope that 
even my stoutest Radical friends will now see that 
the problem is not quite so simple as this.” 

It may, however, be stated here to the credit of Lord 
Morley that he was originally not in favour of the - principle 
of communal representation of Mahommedaus through any 
special or separate electorates. And he actually suggested to 
the Government of India a plan of joint electorates with pro- 
portional reservation of seats, operating through the machinery 

of Electoral Colleges. But. pressure from Simla and Calcutta 

/ 

26 See ibid., p. 48. 

21 On the afternoon of 1st October, 1906, “a tea-party was given for 
the Deputation in the garden of Viceregal Lodge.” Ibid., p. 47. 

28 I.e., Lord Minto’s Declaration before the Muslim Deputation on 
1st October, 1006. 

28 See the Dispatch ''from the Secretary of State ‘(Lord Morley) to the 
Government of Inha, dated at London £7th November, 1908, para 12. — 
P. Mukherji, Indian Constitutional Documents, Vol. I, pp. 314-15. Clarifying 

11 
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and from some other quarters, proved too strong for Whitehall, 
and he ultimately yielded to it. ^The result was that Electoral 
Regulations^® framed under the Indian Councils Act, 1909, 
provided for the separate representation of Mahommedans 
through a system of special electorates. Lord Morley 
apparently did not feel very happy over it ; otherwise he 
would not have written the following lines to Lord Minto on 
December 6th, 1909 

won’t follow you again into our Mahometan dispute. 
Only I respectfully remind you once more that it was 
2/owr early speech®^ about their extra claims that first 
started the M. hare. I am convinced my decision®^ 
was best.” 


his ideas in this connexion in the House of Lords Lord Morley said on 
23rd February, 1909 : 

“We suggested to the Government of India a certain plan’ It 

■was the plan of a mixed or composite electoral college, in which 

Mahomedans and Hindus should pool their votes, so to say to 

the best of my belief, under any construction the plan of Hindus and 
Mahomedans voting together in a mixed and composite electorate 
■would have secured to the Mahomedan electors, wherever they ,'were 
so minded, the chance df retimning their o-wn representatives in their 
due proportion. The political idea at the bottom of that recommenda- 
tion •which has found so little favour was that 'such composite action 
would bring the two great communities more closely together, and 
. this idea of promoting harmony was held by men of very high Indian 
authority and experience who were among my advisers at the India 
Office. But the Mahomedans protested that the Hindus would elect a 

pro-Hindu upon it the Government of India doubted whether our 

plan would work, and we have abandoned it. I do not think it \vns 

a bad plan ” See Keith, Speeches and Documents on Indian 

Policy, Vol. II, 1858-1921, pp. 91-92. v 

It is really very unfortimate that Lord Morley showed this weakness 
even though he was convinced that his plan was not a bad plan. 

30 It appears that Lord Morley had to exercise his casting-vote to get 
these Regulations through his Council. See Morley, Recollections, Vol. ^ U, 
pp. 316-17. (Under the Indian Councils Act, 1909, Uic Electoral Bcgulnlion.s 
were to be made by the Governor-General of India in Council, subject to tlie 
approval of the Secretary of State in Council). 

31 See Alorley, Recollections, Vol. II, p. 325. 

Obviously it refers to Lord Minto’s Declaration of 1st October, 1006. 
33 J,e., his earlier view referred to above. 
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' In 1917-18 Mr Montagu, Secretary of State for India, and 
Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
re-examined^^ the question of communal electorates in the light 
of their new policy, and also because they had been pressed to 
extend the system of communal electorates in a variety of 
directions. Referring, in this connexion, to the Minto Declara- 
tion of 1906, they observed'^’^ that it was probable that “the 
far-reaching consequences of this decision and the. difficulties 
which it would create at a later stage” had not been “fully 
foreseen.” They could not, regard being had to their position, 
use a stronger language of condemnation of the Declaration. 
And with regard tdjthe general .'question of communal electo- 
rates, .they first held that such electorates were “opposed to the 
teaching of history.” “We conclude unhesitatingly that the 
history of self-government among the nations who developed 
it, and spread it through the world, is decisively against the 
admission by the State of any divided allegiance; against the 
State’s arranging its members in any way which encourages 
them to think of themselves primarily as citizens of any smaller 
unit than itself.” 

Secondly, they observed that communal electorates would 
perpetuate class divisions. “India generally has not yet 
acquired the citizjen spirit' and if we are really to lead her to 
self-government we must^ do all that 'we possibly can to call it 
forth in her people. Division by creeds and classes means the 
creation of political camps organized against each other, and 
teaches men to think as partisans and not as citizens ; and it 
is difficult to see how the change from this system to national 
representation is ever to come. The British Government is 
often accused of dividing men in order to govern them. But 

See Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, paras 227-233. 

Ibid., para. 75. 
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if it unnecessarily divides them, at the very moment u-hen it 
professes to siart them on the road to governing fhcvtsclvcs it 
will find it difficult to meet the charge of being hypocritical 
or short-sighted.” 

Thirdty, they remarked that the communal system would 
stereotype existing relations. “A minority which is given 
special representation owing to its weak and backward stale h 
positively encouraged to settle down into a feeling of satisfied 
security,” “On the other hand,” the stronger majority “will 
be tempted to feel that they have done all they need do for 
their weaker fellow-countrj’^men, and that they arc free to use 
their power for their oAvn purposes. The give-and-take which 
is the essence of political life is lacking.” 

Finallj’-, thej’’ stated ; “We regard any system of communal 
electorates, therefore, as a vorj” serious hindrance to the 
development of the self-governing principle.” 

These are very unighty arguments, effectively cxprcfyscd. 
against any system of communal electorates. Yet !Mr Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford assented “to the maintenance of separate 
representation for Muhammadans,” as they. did not dare to ^o 
back on “settled facts.” Any attempt to do so, they s.nid. 
“would rouse a storm of bitter protest (from the Mnhom- 
medans) and put a severe strain on the loyally of a eommtinity 
which” had “behaved with conspicuous loyalty during a period 
of very great difficulty, and which” they knew “to be feeling 
^ no small anxiety for its ovni welfare under a system of popular 
government.” “How can we say to them” (i.e., the Mnhom- 
medans), they continued, "that wc regard the decision of 
ns mistaken, that its retention is incompntibh^ with progre-'^ 
towards responsible government, that its reversal will eventu- 


Tlie ilnlic5 nrc mine, 
a" Sec ibid; panv. 231. 
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ally be to their ' benefit ; and that for these reasons we have 
decided to go back on it ? Much as we regret the necessity, 
we are convinced that so far as the Muhammadans at ail events 
are concerned the present system must be maintained until 
conditions alter, even at the price of slower progress towards 
the realization of a common citizenship,”^® Thus principle was 
sacrificed to expediency. BoUtics had led to the Minto Decla- 
ration of 1906 ; Politics, again, determined the maintenance of 
the system of communal jelectorates in 1917-18,®® I really feel 
tempted to quote here! a .^ying of Joseph Mazzini;"*® “To be 
mistaken is a misfortune to be pitied ; but to know the truth 
and not to conform one’s , actions to it is a crime which Heaven 
and Earth condemn.”;' * 

A concession granted and renewed to the Mahommedans, 
had, by force of logic, to be gradually 'extended to other com- 
munities in India. “We have been pressed,” write Mr Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford,^^ “to extend the concession * to other 


38 para 231. 

39 It may be argued against this position that under the Congress-League 
scheme of December, 1916, the Indian National Congress was a party to a 
compromise which provided for special electorates for Mahommedans. "The , 
Congress certainly committed a serious blunder in agreeing to the principle 
of communal, electorates even though it restricted them to the Mahommedans 
alone. Presumably, it could not prevail against the baneful consequences of 
the Declaration of 1906, on the Politics of this country. But that does not 
justify the action of those ,who, as Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford said, 
were leading the people of India to self-government, in starting them on the 
wrong road to governing themselves. Moreover, did Mr Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford follow the Congress-League scheme -in many other respects ? We 
all know that they did not — and in some cases very rightly. ' There was, 
therefore, no point in attaching any special importance, as they appear to 
have done in para. 231 of their Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, to 
the particular action of the Congress, namely, its assent to special electorates 
for Mahommedans, when such electorates were considered by them “as a 
very serious hindrance to the development of the self-governing principle.” 
They should have, therefore, recommended what they themselves thought 
would soon conduce to “the realization of a common citizenship” in India. 

■*9 Sto his Duties of Man and Other Essays, Everyman’s Library, p. 7. 

Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, para. £32. 
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commuTiities Any general extension of the communal 

system, however, would only encourage still further demands, 
and woiild in our deliberate opinion be fatal to that develop- 
ment of representation upon the national basis on which alone a 
system of responsible government can possibly be rooted. At 
the same time, we feel that there is one community from whom 
it is inexpedient to withhold' the concession. The Sikhs in the 
Punjab are a distinct and important people; they supply a 
gallant and valuable element to the Indian Army ; but they arc 
everywhere in a minority, and experience has shown that they 
go virtually unrepresented. To the Sikhs, therefore, and to 
them alone, we propose to extend the system already adopted 
in the case of Muhammadans.”^- Agaii!, principle was sacrified 
to political expediency. Lord Chelmsford was perhaps not very 
happy .over all this. In the course of a speech in the Indian 
Legislative Council on 4th September. L018. he observed, in 
reference’ to the recommendations on the vexed question of 
communal representation, made by Mr Montagu and himself 
in their Joint Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms: 

“We wished indeed to make it clear that, in our opinion, 
communal electorates were to be deprecated for the 
reasons set out in our report. But it was in the main 
to . the. method of securing communal representation 
by communal electorates that wc took exception, and 

not to communal representation itself .-.I am mo.vf 

anxious that the fullest representation should be 
secured to the various classes and communities in 
India ; but I am franklp doubtftd mi/sclf whether the 
best method for securing that representation is through 
a system of separate electorates.”'^ 


Tile italics in '1111.1 quotation are mine, 
•<3 The italics in tlii.i quotation arc mine. 
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Nevertheless, the Franchise Committee to Avhich the whole 
question of the proper method of the representation of mino- 
rities had been referred, and over which Lord Southborough 
had presided, went a step further, and recommended— or rather 
had to recommend— in its lleport, dated 22nd February, 1919, 
the extension of the system of communal electorates to Indian 
Christians in Madras, Anglo-Indians in Madras and Bengal, 
and to Europeans in Madras, Bengal, Bombay, the United 
Provinces, and in Bihar andj Orissa, In recommending, liow- 
ever, communal representation for these and other com- 
munities,'*'^ the Committee expressed the hope — a very pious 
hope in our view — that it would “be possible at no very distant 
date to merge all communitie^ into one general electorate.” 
And in the Fifth Despatch^® to the Secretary of State, dated 
23rd April, 1919, the Governhient of India stated that it felt 
“the objections of principle to' the communal system as strongly 
as the authors^® of the reforms Keport,” but that India was 
not prepared to take the first steps forward towards responsible 
government upon any other road. Under the then existing 
conditions it could, therefore, see no ground on which it could 
question the recommendations of the Franchise Committee 
regarding the representation of minorities. But it expressed 
the same hope in regard to the future of the communal sj'stem 
as the Committee had done before. 

As a consequence of all these, provision was fr: tie 
Electoral Rules framed under the - Government c: I’- -"- Act, 
for the separate representation of Mahommedari. E'-sreoean.'. 
Anglo-Indians, Indian Christian^ and Sikhs Errcrl* their 
respective ' communal electorates. 

J.e., the Muslims and the Sikhs. 

Para. 18. 

Z.e., Mr Montagu and Lord Ch^asE-jrL. 
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It may be noted here that, instead of being abolished oi 
even modified as hoped for by the Franchise Committee and 
the Government of India, the system of communal electorates 
was confirmed, and even extended in several directions till 
then unaffected, by the Communal Decision of His Majesty’s 
Government, dated at London 4th August, 1932, upon which 
the electoral provisions'*" .under the Government of India Act, 
1935, now in force, have been practically based except in regard 
to one matter.^® Even an attempt was seriously made by 
His Majesty’s Government to drive a wedge through the 
Hindu community itself and to split it' into, two sections — ^the 
so-called Depressed Classes and the rest of the Hindu com- 
munity. Paragraph 9 of the Statement setting forth the said 
Communal Decision, provided for the assignment of a number 
of special seats to the Depressed Classes in several Provinces. 
Tliese seats were to be “filled by election from special consti- 
tuencies in which only members of the ‘depressed classes’ 
electorally qualified” would be entitled to vote. Fortunately, 
this attempt to divide the Hindu Community was to some 
extent frustrated by what is knovm as “the Poona Agreement 
between the Caste Hindu and Depressed Class Leaders.” I 
may add that the said Communal Decision and the Electoral 
Provisions based thereon, have introduced a new category of 
constituencies, namely, “Backward Areas and Tribes,” and that, 
thus, the principle of separatism has been extended in various 
directions, poisoning the whole political atmosphere of this 
country. 

Before I leave this subject of communal electorates, I 
should like to quote the following extract from an interesting 

47 See the Fifth and the Sixth Schedule to the Government of India 
Act 1935. 

’<8 Affecting the so-called Depressed Classes. • 
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discussion^^ in which Lord Lytton/° Mr Wickham Steed/^ 
Mr Kingsley Martin,®^ and Sir Atul Chatterjee^s took part. 

“Lytton. I would like to mention one subject It’s 

the question of whePe religion and politics become 
indistinguishable. 

“It was Lord Willingdon’s policy in Madras to establish 
Governments on a definitely religious-community 
basis between Brahmin and non-Brahmin ; and in the 
first reformed Assemblies,®^ the parties in Madras were 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin.” 

“Martin. The point, I suppose, being that caste is a 
matter of birth?” 

“Lytton. Yes. That was the point I took up with Lord 
Willingdon. I objected rather strongly to his en- 
couragement of the division of parties which depended 
upon the accident of birth and could never be altered. 
A man is born a Brahmin or a non-Brahmin and nothing 

can change his caste For the same reason I gave 

Lord Willingdon I have often objected to communal 
franchise because in my view it makes for intolerance, 
since a man who is elected in a- Muslim constituency 
is judged by whether or hot he’s a good Muslim. If 
he’s elected in a mixed community on mixed franchise 

, he’s judged by whether he is equally considerate of the 


40 See India and the Four Freedoms (B. B. C. pamphJet No 1) Oxford 
pp. 86-87. . , , 

so Under-Secretary of State for India (1920-32), Governor of Bengal 
(1922-27), and the Acting Viceroy of India in 1925, 

51 Sometime Editor of The Times, London. 

52 Editor of The New Statesman and Nation. 

.. (retired). After 20 years’ varied service and experience, be 

n “ different capacities at Washington 

(1919), Geneva (1921), London (1925-31) and Ottawa (1932) ” 

54 Obviously, under the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeforms 
12 
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interests of Hindus and Muslims, and that tends in 
the course of time to create political toleration.” 
‘Steed. In other words, instead of being a mandatory 
he becomes a trustee 

“Lytton. Yes’; and although I have said that there is 
in India great religious toleration there is also great 
political intolerance.” 

“Steed. Is that because politics involve a struggle for 
power ?” 

‘ “Lytton. Yes : and the best way of getting rid of that, 
I thought, was that a man - should represent his 
constituents, whether they were Hindus or Muslims, 
and study their political interests regardless of their 
religious faith ” 

“Martin I have always believed that MorIey’s®“ 

introduction of the communal franchise caused a great 
deal of trouble. It was a disastrous mistake, in my 
view.” 

“Chatterjee-. If I may say so, I entirely agree with 
Lord Lytton’s analysis of the effects of a system of 
communal electorates.” 

Unfortunately, the “disastrous mistake,” to quote the 
words of Mr Kingsley Martin, was persisted in by Lord 
Morley’s successors in • office. As a consequence, the com- 
munal franchise has not only made for intolerance in India, 
but is also primarily responsible for the ugly situation that 
has arisen in this country to-day. However, I shall further 
deal with this point later on. 

55 As shown before. Lord Minto was more to blame than Lord Morley 
for the introduction of communal electorates iilto India. The latter, however, 
showed weakness in yielding to the former, and not sticking to his own \iew 
on the question. If he had done so, the history of India would ha%e n 
different to-day. 
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III 

The Declaration of Aegost, 1940"''' 

I have dwelt -above on tlie question of separate represen- 
tation through communal electorates and on some of its evil 
effects. I shall now refer to the second factor which has 
contributed to the complication of our communal problem and 
the consequential intensification of communal bitterness in this 
country. This factor is the Declaration issued by the Gover- 
nor-General of India on 8th August, 1940, with the authority 
of His Majesty’s Government — popularly known as the Decla- 
ration of August, 1940 — , and the explanatory speech which 
Mr Amery made in this connexion in the House of Commons 
on 14th August, 1940.®'^ Among other things, that Declaration 
contained the following statement : 

“It goes without saying that they (i.c., His Majjestyfs 
Government) could not contemplate transfer of their 
present responsibilities for the peace and welfare of 
India to any system of government whose authority 
is directly denied by large and powerful elements in 
India’s national life. ' Nor could thej^ be parties to 
the coercion of such elements into submission to such 
a Government.” 

On the face of it, this statement is very innocuous, and 
apparently breathes a flattering sympathy with minorities. 
But in effect it has, in the peculiar circumstances of India, 
materially contributed, together with what Mr Amery said in 
, the House of Commons on ■ 14th August, 1940, by way of its 
explanation and justification, to inordinate ambition, communal 
or sectional fanaticism, and political intransigence on the part 
of some of our minorities. Moreover, it has practically invested 

See Appendix D for this Declaration. • 

See Amery, India and Freedom, Appendix I and pp. 66-76. 
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them with the power of “veto” on even all reasonable proposals 
for the solution of our constitutional problem. “Apart from 
Congress,” said®® Mr Amery in the House of Commons on 
22nd April, 1941, with reference to the Declaration of August, 
1940, “the Government’s major policy for the constitutional 
future may be said to have relieved the anxieties of the various 
elements- which compose India’s national structure.” This 
was only natural, in view of the power of “veto” which the 
said policy in, effect placed in the hands of sorne of these 
elements, on all proposals for constitutional reform to which 
they were opposed.®® But it- should not be forgotten in this 
connexion that in a subject country, particularly on the eve 
of its attaining freedom, conflicting, sectional interests do 
naturally tend to emerge, or are even sometimes, unfortunately, 
made to emerge by interested parties. We all know what is 
happening to-day in the “liberated” countries of Europe. And 
I really feel tempted here to ask the. British Government 
whether it is prepared to act upon the principle embodied in 
the statement quoted above from the August Declaration; in 
relation to those “liberated” countries, and also to what extent 
it has so far followed the same principle in practice in France, 
Belgium, Yugoslavia, and specially in Greece. 

Further, although I do not support all that the Congress 
has done in India since 1937, yet I' cannot help feeling that 
what Mr Amery said, in the course of his speech in the House 
of Commons on 14th August, 1940, with regard to the position 
of “the great Moslem community, 90,000,000 strong,” to quote 
his own words, vis-a-vis the Congress, is open to criticism and 
challenge. The same thing also applies to his statement in 
the speech, with regard to the Scheduled Castes. Considera- 

58 See ibid., p. 85. trr t 

59 See in this connexion the Proceedings of the meeting of the 
Committee of the All-Indig Muslim League, held at Nagpur in December, _ 
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tioRS o( space, however, do not permit me to go into details 
here. “Agreement, consent,” said Mr Amery in the course of 
this speech, “is, indeed, the foundation of all free government, 
of all true democracy.” True, but what is to happen if a 
fanatical section of the population of a country, intoxicated by 
the spirit of exaggerated egotism and the lust of power politics, 
is determined to pursue a course of policy which is based upon 
unreason, which is definitely anti-national, and which is 
certainly destructive of the future peace, prosperity, and 
security of the country ? How to deal with men in such a 
state of political intoxication, who will not even listen to the 
voice of reason? And what value is to be attached to their 
views either ? And what policy, I ask again, has His Majesty’s 
Government itself pursued in “liberated” Greece with regard 
to such men ? I would, therefore, earnestly request His 
Majesty’s Government to think over these points in a dis- 
passioTiate and utuprejudiced mood. And I would, in particular, 
request Mr Amery, author of the famous speech on “India 
First,”®® seriously to reflect upon them, also in a passionless 
spirit. 


IV 

• , The Draft Declaration of 1942 or the Cripps Offer 

The third factor which has contributed to the present 
situation in India is what is popularly known as the “non- 
accession” or “non-adherence” provisions®^ in the Draft Decla- 
ration embodying the “conclusions” of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with regard to the future Constitution of India, (which 

^0 See Amery, India and Freedom, pp. 34-39. 

See clause (c) of the Draft Dedaration as published on March SOth, 
1942. According to Professor Coupland {The Cripps Mission, p. 37), the 
Draft Declaration was first announced by Sir Stafford Cripps at his fourth 
Press Conference on 39th March, 1943. Also see Appendix E(2). 
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was published on SOth March, 1942) , together with the Prime 
Minister’s statement in. the House of Commons on llth March, 
1942, foreshadowing the said Draft Declaration These non- 
accession provisions have undoubtedly given a great fillip to 
the partitionist movement in India. Among other things, they 
declared ’that with such Province or Provinces of British India 
as were “not prepared to accept” the proposed new Consti- 
tution for India, His Majesty’s Government would, if the 
Province or Provinces in question so desired, “be prepared to 
agree upon a new Constitution, giving them the same jvU 
status as the Indian Vnion.”^^ Now let us see the full implica- 
tion of this declaration. 

During his Press Conferences at Delhi on March 29th 
and 31st, 1942, certain questions were put to Sir Stafford Cripps, 
and he gave his answers to them, obviously as the spokesman 
of His Majesty’s Government*^ Among others, there were the 
following questions and answers*® : — 

“Will the Indian Union be entitled to disbwn its 
allegiance to the Crown ? 

“Yes The Donunion (i.e., the Indian Union) will 

be completely free either to remain within or to go 
without the Commonwealth of Nations. 

r 

“Will the Indian Union have the right to enter into a , 
treaty with any other nation in the world ? 

“Yes. 

' “Can the (Indian) Union join any contiguous foreign 
countries ? 

“There is nothing to prevent it. Canada can join the 
U.S.A. to-morrow if it wants to. 

62 Sec in this connexion Appendix E. 

68 The italics aro mine. . n r j ma 

6* See R. Coupland, The Crtpps Mmim, Oxford, pp. 25-52. 

65 See ibid., pp. S1-S2. 
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“Can it ? 

•“Of course it can. 

“Exactly at what stage does the British Government 
propose to leave this country ? 

“ the moment the new constitution comes into , 

operation, the change-over takes place.” 

And in reply to another question Sir Stafford stated”® that 
the Indian Union would “be free to take all measures which 
are open to a sovereign State to takey' 

Now these were to be some of the rights and privileges of 
the Indian Union as envisaged by the Draft Declaration. And, 
as we have seen before, a non-acceding Province of British 
India, say, on the North-East or the North-West of India, 
was to have, under the tferms of the Draft Declaration, “the 
same full status as the Indian Union,” and, therefore, all the 
rights and privileges of the proposed Indian Union. That is 
to say, it would be entitled to take all measures open to a 
sovereign State. It might, for instance, “go without the 
Commonwealth of Nations;” might “enter into a treaty with 
any other nation in the world” and even join any contiguous 
foreign country ; and might not have, if it so chose, any relation- 
ship with the Indian Union itself, although located within, the 
geographic unity of India. If we now put all these things 
together, what really we obtain, as a result, is a partition of 
India — and I am', for the time being, leaving out of considera- 
tion. the question of the Indian States — , pure and simple, into 
two or more sovereign, independent States. This is exactly — 
if not, in some respects, more than — what Mr Jinnah had 
demanded. I am, therefore, not at all surprised to find that 
“the reaction of Mr Jinnah and the Moslem League to thiS' 

66 im., p. 82. ^ ‘ 

67 The italics aie mine. 
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part of the f.chcnic (i.c., its non-accession provisions) was 
nntnrally favourable, ’* and that “it apparently contented Mr 
dinnah. ''' It is, however, a lljonsand pities tJiat some of our 
foremost leaders claiming to be nationalists, concentrated, in 
their shortsighlodncss. their opposition more to the not-very- 
imj)orlant, interim constitutional provisions in the Draft Decla- 
ration than to the fundamental change insidiously proposed to 
be introduced by it into the body politic of India by its non- 
accession j)rovisions — a change fraught with incalculable danger 
not only to tlic unity and integrity of our Motherland, but also 
to its future peace, prosperity, and securit}'. And in so far as 
Jlis I^Iajesly's Government was concerned, I really wonder how 
it could, with a clear conscience and a full knowledge of what 
was implicit in it, recommend an innovation which went against 
one fundamental principle' in all the past declarations of British 
policy towards India ! These declarations, it is well-known, 
liad never envisaged anything other than a unified — although 
not necessarily a xaiitcry — apolitical system for the whole of this 
country. have spoken of unity,” said the Parliamentary 

Joint (Select) Committee®® on Indian Constitutional Reform, 
lOSS-Sj-, ^over which the Marquess of Linlithgow presided, “as 
perhaps the greatest gift which British rule has conferred on 
India.” ^\jid in 1942, His Majesty’s Govenrment decided to 
dc.stroy this “greatest gift’! of British rule to India, thus 
completely undoing the work of generations of British states- 
men in the past. And did not this decision amount to a great 
betrayal of the trust which the latter had left behind as a 
sacred legacy to the former.? And w^hat was behind this 
decision ? I sincerely trust that it was neither Congress-phobia 
nor League-mania. Was it the presence of the enemy at the 


es Ibid., p. SO. 
0® Para, 20. 
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gates of India ?” “The crisis in the affairs of India arising 
out of the Japanese advance,” said the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons on 11th March, 1942, “has made us wish 
to rally all the forces of Indian life, to guard their laud from 
the menace of the invader.” If that was the objective behind 
the proposed change, then His Majesty’s Government, I am 
constrained to say, betrayed a deplorable lack of imaginative 
insight by trying to “save” India by dividing India — ^by 
destroying its unity and integrit 3 ' and, thus, endanging its 
whole future. It should have had political foresight enough 
to see that it would never be able to enthuse nationalist India 
and rally its forces to face the crisis iii front of India, by 
pursuing a pohcy destructive of the future peace, prosperity 
and security of this country. 

It has been insinuated by some people that the Draft 
Declaration was an astute piece of Machiavellism on the part 
of His Majesty’s Government; that it knew beforehand that 
the constitutional scheme embodied in it, would founder on the 
rock of its non-accession provisions; but that the British 
Government would take credit before tiie« whole world that, 
although it had offered full self-government to India imme- 
diately upon the cessation of hostilities, j^et nothing came out 
of this generous offer owing to its serious internal differences. 
I do not know how far this insinuation is based upon facts. I 
can only hope that this is not true. But I cannot, havipg 
regard to the past attitude' of the British Government towards 
the aspirations of the' Indian people, account for the undue — 
and almost unseemly — chaste it showed in 1942 in trying to 
meet the particular demand of the Muslim League, namely, 
its demand for the partition of India. This Muslim-League 
demand for the partition of India h^d been made by a resolu- 
tion adopted at Lahore in March, 1940, and before', even 
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hvo 5 ’cnrs had clajiscd the British Government resolved to 
concede it, in defiance of the opposition of nationalist India 
and in total disregard of the principle of unity Avhich it had 
consistently followed with regard to the governmental system 
of this country ever since 1778. It should not also be forgotten 
in this connection that only in August, 1933, the spokesman of 
the All-India Muslim Conference and the Muslim League had 
declared before the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee on 
Indian Constitutional lleform that the scheme of “Pakistan” 
was “only a student’s scheme,’’ and that another member of 
the Muslim delegation had said before the same Committee : 
"So far as we have considered it, we have considered it 
chimerical and impracticable.’’^*' Thus what had been 
considered in 1933 by responsible Muslim opinion as “only a 
student's scheme,” “chimerical and impracticable” — and the 
whole scheme of “Pakistan” is really nothing else than that—, 
received in 194‘2 the solemn approval of His Majesty’s Govern- 
iiicnt. This is, indeed, strange, if not mysterious ! 

In a speech'^ delivered before the House of Commons on 
April 28th, 1942, Mr Amery tried to defend the “solution” 
offered by His Majesty’s Government through the Draft 
Declaration as one “which struck as fair a balance between 
contending points of view as it was possible to attain,” and 
also as one which was “essentially sincere and fair.” But what 
had the same Mr Amery repeatedly said before as the respon- 
sible spokesman of His Blajesty’s Government in his capacity 
as the Secretary of State for India ? In the course of a speech 
on “Our Indian Record” made before the English Speaking 
Union on November 21st, 1940, he said : 


70 See Coupland, Indian Politics, 1936-1942, O.xford, pp. 199-200. 

71 See Amery, India arid Freedom, p. 104. 

72 Ibid., p. 21. 
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“Indin. within the ronsxh quadrilnU-nil of her nionntnins 
and sea?, has no natural internal fronli('rs. That, is 
the fundamental historic and ]inlitieal feature of the 

Indian problem Only in ])olitical unity can India 

find peace and stability.” 

Also, in the course of hi? si)cech on “India First” on T2th 
December. 1940. at the Foyle Luncheon Club 

“Once broken up into separate independent entities 
India would relajise. as it did in the decline of the 
IMogul Empire, into .a welter of (^ontendiup powers, 
in which free institution? wotdd inevitably be sup- 
pressed. and in which no one clement would have the 
resources with which to defend itself against cxtcnial 
attack whetlicr l.\v land or by sea.” 

Also, in the course of his speech on “the Indian Constitu- 
tional Problem” on 19th November. 1941. at the Manchester 
Luncheon Club _ 

“Beneath all the difference? of religion, of cidture. of 
race and political structure, there is an underlying 
unity. There is the fundamental geographical unity 
which has walled India off from the outside world 
while, at the .same time, erecting no serious internal 
barriers. There is the broad unity of race whieli 
makes Indians as a whole, whatever their differences 
among themselves, n distinctive type among the main 
races of mankind. There is the political unity which 
she has enjoyed from time to time in her history, and 
which we have confirmed in far stronger fashion than 
any of our predecessors in a unity of administration, 
of law, of economic development and of comrnuni- 


■^3 Ibid., p. sc. 
Ibid., p. 48. 
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cations. I would say, indeed, that if some sort of 
Indian unity had not existed it would have to be 
inventedJ^ If India were broken up and reverted to 
chaos to-morrow, Indians would have to set about 
trying to invent for her at any rate some minimum 
of unity against the dangers from outside. Why then 
should they not take her over now as a going concern, 
though one remoulded, nearer to their own heart’s 
desire 

Again,™ in the House of Commons on 22nd April, 1941, 
with reference to the Muslim-League demand “for the complete 
severance from the rest of India of the north-western and 
north-eastern zones and their establishment as com- 

pletely independent states controlling their own defence, foreign 
affairs and finance ” : 

“I am not concerned here to discuss the immense 
practical difficidties in the way of the’ so-called 
Pakistan project, stated in this its extreme fonn. Nor 
need I go back to the dismal record of India’s history 
in the eighteenth century or to the disastrous ex- 
perience of the Balkan peoples before our eyes, in 
order to point out the terrible dangers inherent in the 
break-up of the essential unity of India in its relation 
to the outside world, a unity of whose achievement 
we have every right to feel proud.”'^'^ 

And lastly,'^® in the House of Commons on 1st August, 1941, 
with reference to the League demand “for the complete break- 
ing-up of India into sepai’ate Hindu' and Moslem dominions : 

75 The italics are mine. 

76 See ibid., p. 80. 

77 The italics in this quotation are mine. 

78 See ibid., p. 92. 
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“I need say nothing to-day of the manifold and, to my 
: mind, hmiycrahh object hn.<! to ,mch a scheme p at 

any rate in its extreme form. I would only nolo this, 
that it merely shifts the problem of pcrmancnl mino- 
rities to somewhat smaller areas without solving it. 
It is a counsel of despair and. I believe, of wholly 
unnecessary despair.*’ 

In spite of these declarations. IMr Amery had no hesitation 
in defending in 1942 the propo.sal of His Majesty’s Government 
for the partition of India in certain circumstances ! In his 
Essay on “Self-Reliance” Emerson has said : 

“A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen and philosophers and 
divines. With consi.<^lency a great soul has simply 
nothing to do. He may as well concern himself with 
his shadow on the wall.” 

I do not know how far Emerson is right in this vipw, or . 
whether Mr Amery belongs to this category of great souls. One 
thing, at any rate, is true : A politician is perhaps above this 
foolish weakness of consistency and Mr Amery is a politician. 

In this connexion, I should like to touch on another point. 
The persistence of the Muslim-League in unreason and in- 
transigenee has naturally provoked a serious reaction in a 
powerful section of the Hindu community, and it- has begun 
to insist that since India — and, particularly, the northern half 
of it — has been known for centuries and centuries together as 
Hindusthan — the Homeland of the Hindus — and inhabited by 
the Hindus from times long, long before the birth of Muham- 
medanism in Arabia, it should be governed by the Hindus 
alone. May I ask Mr Amery, and through him His Majesty’s 
Government, whether they are prepared to- pay any heed to 

The italics are mine. 
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this demand on the part of these Hindus— a demand as absurd 
and as unreasonable in the present circumstances of India as 
the demand of the ^Muslim-League for the partition of India 
into Hindusthan and, Pakistan ? We know what the answer 
will be, and should be, to this question. 

V 

. . CoNCX,USION 

I have analysed above the factors which have priviarily 
contributed to the present political dead-lock in this country. 
I am quite prepared to admit that some of the policies pursued 
by the Congress High Command and some Congress Ministers 
during the period from 1937 to 1939 may have given the 
immediate provocation to a section of the Muslim community 
in India and accentuated communal bitterness in it. But these 
policies by themselves could not have led to the suicidal 
demand by the Muslim League for the partition of India but 
for the seed of separatism carefully and deliberately sown, as 
Ave haA’^e seen before, by Lord Minto in 1906, and then duly 
Avatered and nurtured into a big tree by some other Britishers 
in responsible position. And the action of these people has 
been endorsed and confirmed by the British Government and 
the British Parliament. Britain, therefore, is primarily respon- 
sible for the present situation in India. It itself has created 
the monster of communalism through the institution of com- 
munal electorates, and then duly fed and nurtured it AAuth the 
August Declaration of 1940 and the non-accession proA'isions 
in the Draft Declaration of 1942; and the consequence is the 
present dead-lock. Hoav can it, honestly speaking, disoAvn its 
OAvn responsibility in the matter" and shirk its duty to India 
at this stage ? It has created the tangle and it must cons- 
cientiously do everything possible to unAv'ind it. Othenvisc it 
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will be guilty of a serious dcrcHclion of duly, and may legiti- 
mately be charged wth political insincerity, hypocrisy and 
dishonesty. Merc professions of sincerity of purpose or inten- 
tion on its part are not enough : They must be so translated 
into action as to convince others of this sincerity. At the same 
meeting on 2Gth October. 1943. at the Caxton Hall at wliich 
Mr Amery spoke, Sir Alfred Watson also spoke. And wlial 
did he say? “Speakers that afternoon,” Sir Alfred has been 
reported to lmvc observed,^" “had fallen into the too common 
error of saying that responsibility for llie future was wholly 
Indian. The British could not divest themselves of re.spon- 
sibility. The present uneasy balance of parties in India created 
conditions in wliich India in the future might become the 
centre of another world war. Our responsibility was the 
greater, inasmuch as wc had imposed upon. India a form of 
constitution which was utterly out of touch with democratic 
principles. When we consented, unwillingly (?) , to communal 
representation we clamped upon India a form of government 
in which there could not be an alternation of parties in poAver 
such as there was in this country. Practically the composition 
of the Legislatures was settled before a vote was cast by the 
electorate. The system of communal representation was not 

confined to the Muslims and Hindus This system had to 

e be got rid of if progress was to be made. There (then ?) we 
could say that the responsibility for change rested upon India 

and not on ourselves This is, on the whole, an 

honest and straightforward attitude. In a more or less similar 
vein spoke Mr Godfrey Nicholson, M.P., when he said at the 
same meeting : “Either India was our responsibility or it was 


See The Asiatic Review, January, 1944, pp. 32-3S. 
The italics in this quotation are mine. 
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not ; the answer was that it was our responsibility ; we could 
not escape it by saying to India, ‘You must work out your own 
constitution.’ This remark may have been a little blunt 
and forthright ; but it is at any rate refreshing, compared with 
the sanctimoniousness we often notice in the speeches of some 
other British politicians in regard to India. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that if Britain means 
well by India, as it always professes to do, it must, in the first 
place, bring under control the Frankenstein monster of com- 
munalism which it has itself created and, if this monster is not 
amenable to logic, reason and persuasion, it must either take 
steps to destroy it, or, if this is not feasible, ignore it altogether. 
And I believe that Britain can do any of these things if it 
wants to. It must, for instance, make a categorical and un- 
equivocal declaration that it will not destroy with its own 
hand its own child of “unity” upon which it often prides itself 
as its “greatest gift” to India; that, speaking geographically, 
economically, politically, ethnologically, and strategically, India 
is a single unit and does not, consistently with its true mterests, 
permit of any division into two or more sovereign independent 
States ; that the maintenance of the unity and integrity of 
India is one of its primary obligations ; that it will, therefore, 
never be a party to any partition of India as contemplated 
by the Muslim separationists ; and that it stands by the Cripps 
ofiier minus its non-accession provisions. It is true that, since , 
this offer was made, Britain has in a way done this through ■ 
some of its responsible representatives. The parting message®^ 
of His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester to India in 19 ^ 2 , 

82 Ibid., p. 32. I ' 

83 "India is a country fashioned by Nature to be united. Divided 
against herself she would be very weak : united she can be great and power- 
fid beyond measure.” 
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the speeches of His Excellency Lord Linlithgow'’'^ nnd His 
Excellency Lord Wavell®'’ before the annual meetings of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta on 17lh 
December, 1942, and 14th December, 1944, respectively, the 
speech of His Excellency Lord Wavell*^'^ before the Indian 
Legislature on 17th February, 1944, and. lastly, the speech of 

Among oUicr things. Lord Linlithgaw slnlc{t nl Cnlcnlln on 17lh 
December, 1042 : 

"I have often spoken to yon in iny cnrlier addresses of llic import- 
ance of unity in tills country. Geographically India, for all practical 
purposes, is one. I would judge it to be ns important as it ever was 
in the past, nay more important, that we .should .seek to con.scrvc that 
unity in so far ns it may lie built up consi.stently with full justice for 
the rights and legitimate claims of the niinorilic.s, whcthcr.i those 
minorities be great or small. That that would be a desirable aim no 
one can doubt who tests tliat propo.sition hi terms oj foreign policy, of 
tariff policy, oj defence policy, of industrial development.” 

“A divided people cannot cnrr.v the UTight that it ouglit to carry 
or make its way in the world with the same confident cxpcclation of 
success.” — (Hindustan Standard and Ainrita Bazar Patriha of December 
18Ui, 1942, Dak Edition). 

The italics arc mine. 

Lord Waved said, in the course of his .s|)ccch nl Calcullu on 14th 
December, 1944 ; 

“If she (i.e., India) is slilll tossing with the fever of political 
faction, or if her political doctors decide that she must undergo n 
major surgical operation such ns Pakistan, she may miss the opportunity 
tliat is hers to lake, but can be taken only by a nation nl health within 
itself and fit for a struggle Uiat will test every nerve and sinew — the 
struggle for greater well-being mid greater happiness in this great land. 

“Whatever tlie future constitution may be, the events of the past 
thirty years have shown us that it must provide adequately for the 
defence of the country ; and Indian lenders will do well to consider 
this closely.” 

See The Statesman and Avirita Bazar Patrika of 15th December, 1944. 

Lord Wavell said, in the course of his speech to the Indian Legislature 
on 17th February, 1944(: P 

“On tlie main problem of Lidian unity, the difference between 
Hindu and Muslim, I can only say this. You cannot alter geography. 
Prom the point of view of defence, of relations with the outside world, 
of many internal and external economic problems, India is a natural 

unit no man can alter geography.” .... 

See Legislative Assembly Debates (Central) of Thursday, 17th Feb- 
ruary, 1944. 
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Mr Ainery?l^himself in the House of Commons on 28th July, 
1944, have all laid stress on this geographical unity of India 
and on its economic, political, and strategic implications. Yet, 
what is now necessary is not any further policy of drift and 
temporization, but a firm and unequivocal declaration by His 
Majesty’s Government that the future Constitution of India 
must duly recognize this fundamental unity of India and 
respect it in its provisions. 

Secondly, His Majesty’s Government must re-affirm its 
faith in, and its adherence to, the ideal of an All-India Federa- 
tion as the only proper and legitimate solution of the Indian 
problem, and must declare that it will henceforth stand- by 
this ideal and do everything possible in its power to hasten 
its realization within the shortest possible time. If words have 
any meaning — and there should be no shilly-shallying about 
it on the part of His Majesty!s Government — then the 
message of His Royal Highness and the speeches of their 
Excellencies Lord Linlithgow and Lord Wavell and of Mr Amery 
referred to above, unmistakably point to the imperative 
necessity of the establishment of an All-India Federation 
composed of autonomous constituent units, with adequate 
statutory safeguards for all racial and religious minorities in 
India, in respect of their language, religion, culture, traditions, 
and other reasonable rights and privileges. 

Lastly, pending the final settlement of the Indian constitu- 
tional question on the lines of the Cripps offer mintis its non- 
accession provisions, Part II of the Government of India Act, 

Mr L. S. Amery said in the House of Commons on 28th July, 1944 : 

“I should hesitate to say that we should, of deliberate purpose, 
jettison that Indian miity which geogi-aphy and 250 years of British 
' influence have brought about. But it is just this inherent and 
Unescapable complexity of the Indian situation which both preclude* 
rigid unity and yet forbids complete severance.” 

— The Statesman of 30th July, 1944 (Dak Edition). 
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1935, popularly known as the Federal Part of the 1935 Act. 
must be immediately brought into ojieration after a few such 
minor amendments in it as may be considered absolutely 
necessary for its smooth working. In luirlicular. Sub-section (2) 
of Section '5 of the Act which has laid down an almost 
impossible condition for the establishment of the Federation 
of India, should either be altogether deleted with consequential 
changes in the preceding sub-section, or so amended as to make 
the establishment of the Federation ea.sy. This may entail 
one or two other minor amendments in the Act. Besides, a 
few healthy conventions in regard to the constitution and 
powers of the Federal Executive and its relation to the Federal 
Legislature may be agreed upon so as to ensure the harmoni- 
ous and successful working of the Federal Part of the Act. 
Let the nucleus of an All-Indiw Federation be once brought 
into being, and it will, in the course of its working and accre- 
tion, gather sufficient momentum and then everything will be 
all right. It was to my mind sheer folly on the part 
of some of our leaders to have opposed the introduction of 
the Federal Part of the Act of 1935 in .spile of its defects and 
anomalies,®® and it was a serious error of judgment, if not an 
exhibition of moral cowardice, on the part of His Majesty’s 
Government to have yielded to this foolish opposition in 1939. 
Perhaps it was hoist with its own petard, and paid the penalty 
for its action in framing Sub-section (2) of Section 5 of the Act 
in the way it had done. More than once in recent years 
Mr Amery has characterized the India Act of 1935 as “a 
remarkable feat of constructive statesmanship,” and I, there- 
fore, sincerely hope and trust that he will have courage 
enough to bring the most important Part of this Act, namely, 
its Federal Part, into immediate operation, notwithstanding 

88 See Appendix G in this connexion. 
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any opposition on the part of the irreconcilables in India or 
elsewhere. A diseased system sometimes requires a drastic 
remedy as the only cure. This is as much true of the body 
politic as of the body natural. His Majesty’s Government 
should not again try to make, as a plea for inaction, a fetish 
of “consent” or “agreement” on the part of this party or that 
in India. How often in the past did it wait for the consent 
of parties in India for bringing into operation constitutional 
Acts ? And did it wait for obtaining the consent of parties 
in India ivhen it involved it in this present War ? And we 
all know what this involvement has meant to this country ! 
If His Majesty’s Government acts as I have suggested, there 
may be a little squealing here, a little frothy ebullition in 
another place, or, at most, a few paper shot in the form of 
wordy and angry resolutions ih a third place. But we shall be 
able to stand all this hrutum ftthnen. The central body of 
opinion in this country will support the action of His Majesty’s 
Government out of sheer disgust at its present situation, and 
there will be no difficulty whatsoever an5’Tivhere. ' What is now 
really needed on the part of His Majesty’s 'Government is true 
sincerity of purpose and a genuine determination untainted by 
-any selfish or Imperialistic considerations, to end the present 
dead-lock in India. Perhaps His Excellency Lord Wavell who 
has already made a good name in this country for his well- 
meaning frankness and realism may play a great role in thi: 
connexion. 
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THE COUPLAND SCHE^SIE^ 

I 

The object of this paper is to examine the scliemc of the 
future Government of India which Professor R, Coupland has 
outlined in his work entitled The Fnixirc 0/ India} and also, 
verj’^ briefly, in a lecture" delivered® before the East India 
Association, London, Tiiis scheme has, for some obvious 
reasons, attracted a certain amount of notice not only in 
England and India, but also in the United States of America, 
although its author has been modest enough to say, in an 
Introduction to the work, that he has only speculated “about 
the future,” that no “solution” of the Indian problem is to 
be looked for in it, and that he has only tried to “explore 
some of the ways in which” what he considers to be “the 
dominant factors of the problem” “might possibly be dealt 
with.” 


n 

Before, however, I actually examine his scheme of Govern- 
ment, I should like to refer to Professor Coupland’s views on 
the question of the partition of India as contemplated bj' 
Muslim separationists, since they constitute a fundamental 
basis of his speculations. The author has assumed, that, 
according to the scheme of partition which the Muslim separa- 
tionists contemplate — and he refers in this connexion to the 


‘Originally published in The Calcutta Review of March, 1945. 

1 Published by the O.vford University Press. It is Part III of the 
Report on the Constitutional Problem in India by Professor R. Coupland, C.I.E. 

2 Entitled Possibilities of an Indian Settlement. See The Asiatic Review, 
January, 1944, pp. 26-34. 

® On 26th October, 1943. See ibid,. 
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“partition” resolution of the Muslim League, adopted at 
Lahore in March, 1940, and to what he thinks “Mr Jinnah 
and his colleagues of the League ‘high command’” have in 
mind — . there are to be two Muslim National States which, for 
convenience, he designates ‘Pakistan’ and ‘North-East India.’^ 
“Pakistan is to comprise the North-West Fi-ontier Province, 
the Punjab, Sind and British Baluchistan. ‘Territorial re- 
adjustments’ are suggested to exclude the Ambala Division 

from the Punjab North-East India is to comprise most' 

of Bengal and Assam, the ‘territorial readjustment’ in this case 
being the exclusion of the Hindu-majority districts which 
constitute the Burdwan Division in Western Bengal.”® He has 
examined the case for partition as Avell as the case for a united 
India with some thoroughness. Although, occasionally,® he has 
made statements in his book, which are really open to serious 

4 It may be noted here that Professor Couplands assumption is quite in 
accordance with the “partition” resolution of the Muslim League, adopted 
at Lahore in March, 1940. That resolution certainly contemplates more than 
one independent and sovereign Muslim State on the North-lVest and the 
North-East of India. Mr Jinnah, however, now thinks otherwise. He .says 
that the Lahore resolution contemplates one sovereign, Muslim State of 
Pakistan on the North-West and the North-Tlast of India. See his corres- 
pondence with Gandhiji during the recent (September. 1944) Gandhi-Jinnah 
negotiations ; also his views as set forth at the Press Conference, held at. 
Bombay on 4th October, 1944; also. his statement to a foreign correspondent, 
dated at Bombay 6th (4th ?) October, 1944. Also see foot-note 5 below. 

® This is, however, not the view of Mr Jinnah now as President of the 
All-India Muslim League. He has recently said : “There is only one prac- 
tical, realistic way of resolving Muslim-Hindu differences. This is to divide 
India into two sovereign parts of Pakistan and Hindustan by the recognition 
of the whole of the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Sind. Punjab. 

Bengal and Assam as sovereign Muslim Territories as they now stand 

From Mr Jinnah’s statement to a foreign correspondent, dated at Bombay, 
6th October. 1944. (A. P. I. Message). Also see foot-note 4 before. *(The 
italics are mine) . 

® See, for instance. Professor CoupTahd’s remarks on pages 98 and 99 
of his Future of India. These remarks will to my mind provide some of 
its best fuel to “communal incendiarism” in India, which he is apparently 
10 anxious to prevent, 
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objections, and which betray, on his part,, a sort of inward 
sympathy with a cause from which, fortunately, his reason, 
fortified by lessons of history, and his sense of justice and fair- 
play often recoil, j'ct it is gladdening to note that Professor 
Coupland is, on the whole, anxious to preserve the political 
and economic unity of India, if only, he adds liowever, means 
can be devised for ..“doing so on just and honourable terms.” 
“Nor should it be overlooked,” he very rightly observes,' 
“that it is a question of preserving, not of obtaining, that unity. 
Apart from small adjustments of the frontier, the whole of 
India became a single State when the Punjab was brought under 
British rule in 1848 — a Stale of dual structure combining 
British Provinces and Indian Principalities, but still a single 
State under the ultimate control of a single Government, Thus 
the partition of India would not be comparable with what 
would have occurred if the American States had failed to 
federate in 1787, but rather with what would have occurred 
if the Southern States had own the Civil War and split the 
American Commonwealth in two. Partition is destructive, not 
constructive ; and such merits as may be claimed for it must be 
weighed against the value of that which it would destroy.” . 

Referring in this connexion to centripetal factors in India, 
Professor Coupland says® that “the unity of India is certainly 
natural.”” “The political and economic unity of India is 
natural because it is the natural response to its geography. 

The Future of India, p. 100. 

8 Ibid., pp. 100-101. 

” He adds, however, a rider to this slntement that “there is nothing in- 
evitable about its preservation in the future.” Curiously enough, throughout 
the book the author maintains this policy. He first makes a positive state- 
ment, and then adds a rider to it, which, either partlj' or wholly, nullifies 
the effect of the positive statement that precedes it. The reason is obvious. 
It is an indication of the inner working of the author’s mind, and betrays 
that with which he has real sympathy for reasons best known to him. 
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The familiar contrast Avith Europe is as instructive on this 
point as it is on several others. For, Avhereas the physical con- 
figuration of Europe — its long indented coast-line, its peninsulas 
and inland seas and islands, its mountain ranges — has fostered 


the growth of separate nations and their seclusion from one 
another in separate States, geography seems to hai'e marked 
out India, though not much smaller than Europe, to become in 
due course a single political and economic unit. On two sides 
it has set the sea and on the third the greatest mountain- 
barrier in the world ; and, while it has thus cut the peoples of 
India off from other peoples, it has not cut them off from 

one another Mere distance in fact, not any natural 

frontier, was the chief impediment to the e.vpansion of th'' 
British Raj all over India, and, long before the coming of th 
aeroplane, distance had been conquered by the railway, th 
telegraph, the telephone and the all-weather road. No soldic 
or administrator now-a-days would say that the physicr 
character of India makes it hard to hold or govern it.” Th 
unification of India “under British rule,” the author' furthe 
observes, “has not only made all Indians feel themselves to b 
Indians ; it has saved India from the fate whicli political am 
economic nationalism has brought on Europe.”'^ “No on' 
can travel through India to-day Avithout becoming nAvarc o 
the extent to AAdiich it has acquired a common life, a commoi 
society, in AAMch its educated elements are freely comminglcii 
He may share his carriage in the train with a Bombay mcrclian 


who has been Ausiting a branch of his business at Lahore, • 
laAvyer from Bengal Avith a brief at Nagpur, a Madrasi scicntis 
attending an academic conference at Calcutta, a Punjabi oflici-' 
going to join his regiment at Bangalore.” These arc some a 


“the common social, economic and intellectual activitic.s 


AO The Future oj India, p. 182 . 
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which the author has referred iu this connexion.^^ Dealing, in 
particular, with the economic aspect of the question, he has 
very rightly pointed out^- ; 

“While Europe has paid the disastrous price of economic 
nationalism, British India has preserved free trade between all 
parts of a region about half the size of Europe. United, India 
has been able to maintain a profitable balance between areas 
of different economic character. Raw materials have been 
produced in one, manufactured in another, and the finished 
goods marketed in all, without having to cross and[®to pay 
for crossing a single customs-barrier. Between the independent 
States of a disunited India, unable to dispense with revenue 
from customs-duties or forced into protection ‘by fiidustrial 
competition with each other, such barriers would inevitably 
have been built up with inevitable injury to the economic 
welfare of India as a whole.” 

Professor Coupland quite appreciates “the reasons why the 
Moslems^® want Partition.” But he doubts “whether it has yet 
been fully realized that Partition would throw India back to 
something like the state she was in after the Mogul Empire 
had collapsed and before the British Raj replaced it. For, 
once the frame of unity were broken, once the process of dis- 
ruption had begun, it would not be likely to stop at the separa- 
tion of a Moslem Stale. or States from Hindu India. Already 
the leader of the anti-Brahmin Justice Party in Madras has 
backed the Moslem claim for . Pakistan, and demanded an 
independent Dravidian State in Southern India.”^^ The drift 
towards fragmentation might well go further, and India might 

Ibid., p. 102. 

Ibid., p. 103. 

13 It is not true to say that all Muslims want partition. Some import- 
ant sections of the Muslim community are opposed to it. 

Ibid., pp. 103-104. 
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■ ultimately “relapse into the bloodshed and barbarism of a half- 
forgotten past.”^^ Professor Coupland is perfectly right here. 
“It is, indeed, ironical,” he remarks,^® “that Indian separatists 
should be seeking to tread the road that Europe has trodden 
at the very moment when the end to which it has brought 
Europe and might so easily bring India is plain for all to 
see The Moslems not only declare that union is im- 

possible ; they make a virtue of disruption. They exalt the 
principle^ of national separatism when the tragedy of Europe 
has just exploded it; and, strangest thing of all, they appeal 
to the history of Europe to prove that they are right.” 
Referring particularly, in this connexion, to those separatists 
who appeal to the Balkan example, he says^'^ : “It would 
almost seem as- if the ‘Balkanisation’ of India were to be 
regarded as in itself desirable despite the fact that -the 
fragmentation of the Balkans has been the ‘imnning sore’ of 
European politics for a century past. It has been a standing 
invitation to external powers — Russia on one side, Austria with 
Germany behind her on the other: — to intrigue and stir up 
strife in order to promote their own Realpolitik.” Moreover, 
.such an appeal overlooks “the existence of those minorities of 
a different nationality in the national States which create in 
the Balkans, as thej' would create in a partitioned India, the 
dangerous problem of an irredenta. . .'And. . .the existing frag- 
mentation of the Balkans is not regarded by all Balkan states- 
men as a permanent necessity. For some time past the 
po.s.sibilities of federation have been under consideration.”^® 
Intel’-provincial migration as a method of easing the 
minority problem^ is out of the question. “Numbers and 

Ibid., p. 104. 

10 Ibid., p. 104. 

17 Ibid., pp. 104-105. 

18 Ibid., p. 105. 
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distance alike forbid it. Mass-iransfer would involve not 
hundreds of thousands but millions or lens of millions, and in 
many cases it would mean an unbcai-able change of climate 
and of 'all the ways of life which climate has dictated. Nor 
would it bring about in India, as it would in the Balkans, the 
union of homogeneous folk. The transferred multitudes would 
find themselves among people of a different stock, speaking 

language they could not understand The fact, indeed, 

must be faced that, however the lines of Partition were drawn 
and whatever local shiftiugs of population miglit be practicable, 
the Hindu States would be bound to contain several million 
Moslems and the Moslem States several million Hindus.”^*’ 
“Partition.” therefore, “whatever its frontier lines, will not 

» 

abolish the communal problem.”-*’ The author’s position here 
is unassailable. 

Tlinre is another aspect of the question. “A United States 
of India,” writes^^ the learned Professor, “might reasonably 
expect to take rank in years to come among the great political 
units of the world. If greatness is still to be judged in the last 
resort by military power, she has the potential strength and 
wealth required to achieve it. Geography has given her a 
safer strategic position than any other countjy of .comparable 

size In a disrupted India the Indians could never 

achieve their natural destiny. Their States would rank not 
with the Great Powers of the Woi'ld but with Egypt or Ii-aq, 
with Burma or Siam.” Muslim separationists should very 
carefully consider this aspect of the question of partition. 

Discussing some of the great difficulties in the way of 
partition. Professor Coupland observes-- that the first difficulty 

Ibid., p. 90. 

20 Ibid., p. 84 

21 Ibid., pp. 108-109. 

22 Ibid., pp. 86-87, 
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still inainl.iin, as I had done then,”® that GoA’^rnment by a single 
paity may be quite good in theory, but that it is not suitable 
to the present circumstances of India. will in effect be, 
thanks to our electoral system, GoA'crnment by one particular 
community or another. And that Avill mean the virtual ‘dic- 
tatorship of communal cabinets’* ivith all its concomitant 
ei'ils. 

In regard to Professor Coupland’s suggestion®® that the 

Swiss system of Executive Government should be introduced 

into the Indian Provinces, all that I should like to state at 

this stage is that it deserves a serious consideration by our 

leaders. Personallj’- speaking, I am not very much enamoured 

of it. I should like- to give an honest trial, for, say, a period 

of ten 3"ears, to the system of coalition governments, both at 

the Centre and in the Provinces of India, along with ministerial 

responsibility on the British lines, especially in view of the 

» 

fact that we have become, to some extent at least, familiar 
with the working of the parliamentary system of government in 
this country ever since the introduction of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. If, however, this plan does not work 
satisfactorily, we may later on go in for the Swiss system of 
Executive both for the Centre and for the Provinces. 

I fully agree, with Professor Coupland that the Indian 
Supreme Court should have “at least the same power and 
prestige as the American,”®^ and that the Swiss model of 
Federal Judiciary should not be followed in India. But the 
most novel feature of his scheme of Government is what he calls , 
economic regionalism. Briefly speaking, it is as follows. Under 
a river-basin scheme he would divide India into four Regions 

39 See ibid. 

ao See TJie Future of India, Chapter VII. 

31 Ibid., p. 72. 
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Indus, Ganges, Delta, and Deccan — “in two of which Hindus 
would predominate and in two Moslems. That would mean 
‘ an even communal balance at a Centre based on the 
Regions.”''*" Thus there would be established a rough balance 
'^‘‘between two' Hindii-majority and two Moslem-majority 
Regions.”-'*® As a consequence, there would be, apart from the 
machinery of local self-government, three systems of Govern- 
ment in India, aptly characterized by Lord Hailey as a “three- 
decker constitution”®"* : the Provincial Govemments, the 
Regional Governments, and an inter-Regional Central Govern- 
ment. This Central Government would be in charge of 
only foreign affairs, defence, tarift's, currency, and, possibly, 
communications. But the Centre would be “a purely inter- 
Regional institution,” and be regarded “as an agency ; the 
members of its executive and legislature would act as agents 
of their Regions.”®® That is to say, the so-called “representa- 
- tives of the Regions would come to the Centre not on an all- 
India footing 'but solely as the agents of their Regions with 
. mandates from their Governments and legislatures.”®® Thus 
they would be mere “delegates” of their respective Regions, 
and “on any important issue they would all have to vote 
accordingly.®'^ Unfortunately, Professor Coupland has not 
worked out the details of his scheme in his work. Had he done 
so, he could have realized the inherent defects of the scheme and 
the great difficulties they would give rise to in the course of its 
actual working. For instance, what would happen if, on a very 
important issue, legislative or executive, the “delegates” or 
‘.‘agents” from the two. Hindu-majority Regions differed dia- 

®2 Ibid., p. 182 and Chap. X. 

Ibid., p. 123. 

See The Asiatic 2Zct>;s70, . January, 1941, p. 31. 

The Future oj India, p. 129. 

Ibid., pp. 182-88.' 

Ibid., p. 184. 
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metrically or fundamentally from those from the two Muslim, 
majority Regions ? How would the . inter-Regional Central 
Government properly function in such a situation? Would 
not its positon be reduced to that of “a cart with a horse 
hitched to each end, both pulling in opposite directions ?” That® 
would ^ mean a dead-lock. And such -a situation Avill not be 
rare in a Central Government which is constnicted so artifi- 
cially as Professor Coupland has suggested, and which will, 
therefore, be lacking in an organic unitj’^ and cohesion. It may 
be argued that in the event of a tie in the Central Executive 
or the Central Legislature, as the case may be, there will be 
the President to exercise his casting vote. True, but the 
President himself will also be a “delegate” or “agent” from a 
Region. Moreover, administrative or legislative business can- 
not be carried on by a frequent exercise of the casting vote. 
Not only it will not conduce to the smooth working of the 
administrative machinery, but it will also often lead to a 
serious situation in the country. Indeed, in his anxiety to give 
a constitutional recognition to what has been very nicely 
“called^® the mathematics of communalism,” Professor Coup- 
land has gone so far as to make the Centre both weak and, at 
limes, impotent. And regard being had to the past history of 
this country, it may safely be asserted that such weakness af 
the Centre would ultimately prove fatal to the future well- 
being of this country. 

Further, Professor Coupland has not explained wJiiit 
should be the relation between the Centre and the Regions, 
the Regions and the Provinces of India, and between the Centre 
and the Provinces. And this question, too, will involve in*in> 
highly complicated issues. He has said^'* that Regionalism 

38 By Lord Hailey. See The Asiatic Review. January. 1944. p. 31. 

80 The Future of India, p. 130. 
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“goes further dian a Confederacy;’* that “an inlcr-Rcgional 

Centre would be a Governmenr* ; and lhal an inlcr- 

Regional union “would be more than a Confederacy, but less 
than a normal Federation.” But, on a careful examination of 
all that he has said, it appears to me that his intcr-Kcgional 
Union will be more like a Confederation than like anything 
else. And a Confederation never works satisfactorily ; that is 
a lesson of History. It will not be otherwise here, and I 
have also shown before some of the inherent defects of his 
plan of the Central Government. Indeed, Professor Coupland’s 
scheme, taken as a whole, will not really solve our communal 
or constitutional problem ; nor will it work at all satisfactorily. 
The system of Regional Governments will be a cumbrous and 
superfluous addition “to the already complicated structure of 
Indian government.” It will be like the proverbial fifth wheel 
of a coach. And there is no necessity for it cither. In the 
course of his lecture wliich has been referred to before, and 
the discussion that follou'cd it, Professor Couplnnd is reported 
to have said, “Critics must remember lliat somehow or othcr^° 
the problem of the Centre must be solved. Otherwise the disrup- 
tion of India is inevitable.” Again : “The sentiment behind 
Pakistan must be satisfied or India would be disrupted.” Thus, 
in his anxiety to meet the claims of separationism — claims which 
are, on the face of it, extravagant, which have no adequate basis 
either in logic or reason, which have been materially 
influenced by the possibility of the transfer of power from 
the British to the Indian hands, and which are palpably 
absurd on economic, political, financial, ethnological and 
strategic grounds,^^ — ^lie has devised a system of Government 

'*0 The italics are mine. 

Also see Coupland, Indian Politice, 1930-1945, pp, ,190-200. 
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wfiich will j>rovc‘ tinworkahle. AflinilU-dly, the Congress “High 
C'ominnmr’ roinmiUtd .‘.nnu- eridrs of judgment. Docs that 
really justify any attempt on the part of any party or com- 
jnunily to inflict a mortal wound on the body politic of India ? 
Hut ihis'jv exactly whal the donand for the partition of India 
judually nimninls to. And if such an r;xlravaganl demand is 
made, slundd any serious notice he taken of it by men in 
responsible position r If it is dojic. it will .simply be putting 
n premium tipou all kinds of extravagance, and will naturally 
tcmj)t other parlies or coiniminities in the eounlry to come 
forward with other (xiravagant claims. And this in its turn 
will make the parly or community which first made the extra- 
v.aganl (Icmaiid to make still more extravagant demands. Thus 
we shfdi ultimately be in a vicious circle. All the arguments 
which I’rofes'ior Coiiplniid has jnil forward in support of hi.s 
schmue of (TOv«Tnment. really point to one conclusion, namely, “ 
the necessity of the eslablishment of a properly devised All- 
India Federation, composed of anlonomous units, with 
juletjuate statutory .''.•ifeguard.s for all racial or religious 
minorities in India, in respect of their economic, political, 
religious, eulfurnl. administrative and other rights. A party 
or community in India may make some absurd or extravagant 
claims, but. a>. llis Excellency the Viceroy has rightlj’^ said, “no 
nian can alter geography.” As I have stated in another con- 
nexion. if it has been possible for the Germans, the French, 
and the Italians — by no means always friends outside — to live 
in peace and harmony in the Swiss Federation, for the French 
and the English in the Canadian Federation, and for a number 
of nationalities in the Federation of the United States 
of America, it is also quite possible for the different 

Sec T/ie Mixhrn Review, Calcutta, June, 1948. p. 400; also 
Appendix H. 
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nationalitiGs of India to live in peace and liarniony within 
one political union like an All-India Federation. 1'he right 
solution of the Indian problem, therefore, lie.'? in the creation 
of an All-India Federation on proper line^ — and not in any 
partition of India as envisaged by the ^Muslim League, nor, 
again, in any regionalism as suggested by Profes'^or Coupland. 
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The Lahore Resolution of the Museum League, 
ADOPTED IN March, 1940^ 

Resolved that it is the considered view of this Session of 
the All-India Muslim League that no. constitutional plan Avould 
be workable in this country or acceptable to the Muslims 
unless it is designed on the following basic principles, viz., that 
geographically contiguous units are demarcated into regions which 
should be so constituted, with such territorial readjustments 
as may be necessary, that the areas in which the Muslims are 
numerically in a majority, as in the North-Western and Easleni 
zones 'of India, should be grouped to constitute ‘Independent 
States’' in which the cbnstituent units shall be autonomous and 
sovereign. That adequate, effective and mandatory safe- 
guards should be specifically provided in the Constitution for 
minorities in the units and in the regions for the protection of 
their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
other rights and interests in consultation with them, and in 
other parts of India where the Mush'ms- are in a minority, 
adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards shall be speci- 
fically provided in the Constitution for them and other 
minorities, for the protection of their religious, cultmlnl. 
economic, political, administrative and other rights and 
interests in consultation with them. 

“This Session further authorizes the Working Commillee 
to frame a scheme of Constitution in accordance with these 

1 From the official resolution on the constitutional problem a<loptc<l h> •' 
the All-India Muslim League at its STth Session, held at Lahore in Mnrcti, 
1940 -(see Star of India of jMarch 2Cth. 1910, Dak Edition). 

There are some slight verbal differences, particularly in rcsiwct of punettinikm 
marks, in the different versions of this resolution I have so far seen. Tla-c 
differences, however, are not on any material points. 

2 In some versions of the resolution, this word is 'Mussnhnaa'!.’ 
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basic principles, providing for the assinnpUon finally by the 
rcspcclivc regions of all powers stirli as defence, external affairs, 
communications, customs and such other matters a.s may be 
necessary.” 

% 


APPENDIX n 

■ Extracts from Mr C. K.v.JAt:oe.\nAcnARi‘s Stati'.munt. 

AXD Ul.s CoMMUNAU PoRMfUA* 

"My efforts to secure iSfr .linnah's powerful help in i)ushiim 
througli an honourable selllemcnl of the communal question 
have reached a stage when the public have to be taken into 
confidence. The public will note from the corrc.spondcnce now 
published that I had .secured Gandhiji’s personal approval even 
during his fast in Fcbruary-!Nrarch last year for tile formula 
that^ I am now releasing. All parlies may judge the formula 
on. its merits. I felt that it was futile to allow Mr .Tinnah. if 
he could not himself wholeheartedly back it, tp put my 
proposal before the Muslim League. Let the League and all 
who are interested in the solution of the problem apjdy their 
minds to the question dispassionately and in the interests of 
the whole country. 

Needless to say I am taking the public into confidence 
with Gandhiji’s full approAval. Both he and I have approached 
the question in no bargaining spirit. The formula may now 
be regarded as our joint contribution to the solution of the 
communal problem, and dealt with as sueh 

Basis for terms of settlement between the Indian National 
Congress and the All-India Muslim League to which Gandhiji 


* Issued from Pancligani on Olh July, 1944, 
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and IMr Jinnah agree and which lliey v.-ilf endenvoRr 
respectively to.get the Congress and the League to approve : 
(l) Subject to the terms set out below as regards th'' 
constitution for Free India, tlic ^Iiislim Lengur 
endorses the Indian demand for Indepcndt-ncr ami 
will co-operate with the Congress in the formation 
of a provisional interim Government for the tnind* 
tional period. 

(S) After the termination of (he war. n conuni'sion shnlf 
be appointed for demarcating contignou.*; di-trie's 
in the north-west and cast of India, wlo'U’in tin 
Muslim population is in absolute majority. In }|r 
areas thus demarcated, a pkbiscUe of all th*' 
inhabitants held on the basis of adult stifTracf o- 
other practicable franchi>-'e '•diali nltimatdy ih'eid'' 

. the issue of separation from Ilindn-tan, If t!i" 
majority decide in favour of forming a <-ovi'r*ign 
State separate from Hindustan. ''Ucli deeidon dial! 
be given effect to, without prrjufflci' to the rinht o: 
districts on the border to clioo'-f' to join ( ilher . 

(3) It will be open to all pnrt}i< in .uhoca!' tlu'ir point- 
of view before the plobi'rife h ludd, 

(•I) In the event of separation, imitual niweni'nl- 'h'h 
be entered into for ‘-afeguardin:: difinc-', and <oir 
morcc and communication- and foi oiler 
purposes. 

(3) Any transfer of jmpulalion .-h'd! only b- nn .o' 
absolutely voluntary basic. 

(6) These terms shrt]} he binding only in trorf’"" 

by Britain of full povir and n -jw>n ibilit\ for 
governance of India," 
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.APPENDIX C 

Mr Raaagopaeachari’s Resolution (which was rejected 
BY THE A.-I.C.C. AT Allahabad ON 2nd May, 1942)* 

“The All-India Congress Committee notes with deep regret 
that the attempts to establish a National Government for 
Iiidia to enable her to face the problems arising out of the 
present grave situation have failed and that as a result of 
this. Nationalist India has been placed in a dilemma. It is 
impossible for the people to think in terms of neutrality or 
passivity during an invasion by an enemy power. Neither is 
it practicable to organize an effective defence, independ- 
ently and unco-ordinated with the defence measures of the 
Government. It is absolutely' and urgently necessary in the 
best interests of the country at this hour of peril to do all that 
Congress can possibly do to remove every obstacle in the way 
of (the) establishment of a national administration to face the 
present situation ; and, therefore, inasmuch as the Musliin 
League has insisted on the recognition of the right of separation 
of certain areas from United India upon the ascertainment of 
the Avishes of the people of such areas, as a condition pre- 
cedent for united national action at this moment of grave 
national danger, the A.-I.C.C. is of opinion that to sacrifice the 
chances 'of the formation of a National Government at this 
grave crisis for the doubtful advantage of maintaining a con- 
troversy over the unity of India is a most unwise policy and 
that it has become necessary to choose the lesser evil and 
acknowledge the Muslim League’s claim for separation, should 

* This resolution had been moved by Mr C. Rajagopalachari and 
K. Santanam. The A.-I.C.C. rejected it by a majority of 
-0 votes apinst 15. It apj)ears that Mr K. Santanam had originally given 
notice of this resolution, but that the President of the A.-I.C.C. had allowed 
Mr Rajagopalachari to move it. 
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the same be persisted in when the time comes for framing a 

constitution for India, and thereby remove all doubts and 
fears in this regard, and to invite the Muslim League for a 

consultation for the purpose of arriving at an agreement and 
securing the installation of a National Government to meet 
the present emergency.” 


APPENDIX D 

The Declaration of 8th August, 1940* 

“India’s anxiety at this moment of critical importance in 
the world struggle against tyranny and aggression to contri- 
bute to 'the full to the common cause and to the triumph of 
our common ideals is manifest. She has already made a 
mighty contribution. She is anxious to make a greater contri- 
bution still. His Majesty’s Government are deeply concerned 
that that unity of national purpose in India which would 
enable her to do so should be achieved at as early a moment 
as possible. -They feel that some further statement of their 
intentions may help to promote that unity. Iirthat hope they 
have authorized me to make the present statement. 

Last October His Majesty’s Government again made it 
clear that Dominion Status was their objective for India. 
They added that they were ready to authorize the c.\'pansion 
of the Governor-General’s Council to include a certain number 
of representatives of the political parties, and they proposed 
the establishment of a consultative commillcc. In order to 

‘Issued by the Governor-General of India with llic nuthorit.v 
Majesty’s Government. See L. S. Anier.v, India and 1 recdom, x o. . 

pp. 123-25; also R. Coupinnd, Indian PoUiic-'i, 103G-Wf2, Oxford, pp. 35S-S . 
also Amrita Bazar Patrika of 8ll» .‘Vugust, 1010. 

This Declaration is popularly known ns the “August Offer. 
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facilitate harmonious co-operation, it was obvious that some 
measure of agreement in the Provinces between the maior 
parties was a desirable pre-requisite to their joint collaboration 
at the Centre.- Such agreement was. unfortunately, not 
reached, and in the circumstances no progress was then possible. 

During the earlier part of this year 1 continued my efforts 
to bring the political parlies together. In these last few weeks 
I again entered into conversations with ppominent political 
personages in British India and the Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, the results of which have been reported to His 
jMajesty’s Government. His hlajcsty's Government have seen 
also' the resolutions passed by the Congress Working Com- 
mittee. the Moslem League and the Hindu Mahasabha. 

It is clear that' earlier differences which had prevented the 
achievement of national unity remain unbridged.' Deeply as 
His Majesty’s Government regret this, they do not feel that 
they should any longer, because of those differences, postpone the 
expansion of the Governor-Gcnerars Council, and the estab- 
lishment of a body which will more closely associate Indian 
public opinion unth the conduct of the war by the Central 
Government. Thej' have authorised me accordingly to invite 
a certain number of representative Indians to join my Execu- 
tive Council. They have authorised me further to establish a 
War Advisory Council which would meet at regular intervals 
and which would contain representatives of the Indian States 
and of other interests in the national life of India as a whole. 

The conversations which have taken place, and the resolu- 
tions of the bodies which I have just mentioned, made it clear, 
however, that there is still in certain quarters doubt as to the 
intentions of His Majesty’s Government for the constitutional 
future of India, and that there is doubt, too, as to whether 
the position of minorities, whether political or religious, is 
■ 17 
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sufRcievitly safeguarded in relation to any future constitutional 
change by assurances already given. There are two main 
points that have emerged. On those two points His Majesty’s 
Government now desire me to make their position clear. 

The fir.st is as to the position of minorities in relation to 
^ any future constitutional scheme. It has already been made 
clear that my declaration of last October does not exclude 
examination of any part either of the Act of 1535 or of the 
policy and plans pn which it is based. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s concern that full weight should be' given to the views 
of minorities in any revision has also been brought out. That 
remains the position of His Majesty’s Government. 

It goes without saying that they could not contemplate 
transfer of their pi'csenl responsibilities for the peace and 
■ welfare of India to any system of government whose authority 
is directly denied- by large and powerful elements in -India’s 
national life. Nor could they be parties to the coercion of such 
elements into submission to .such a Government. 

The second point of general interest is the machinery for 
building within the British Commonwealth of Nations the new 
constitutional scheme when the time comes. There has been 
i-ery strong insistence that the framing of that scheme should 
be primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves, and 
should originate from Indian conceptions of the social, 
economic and political structure of Indian life. His Majesty s 
Government ai-e in sympathy with that desire and wish to see 
it given the fullest practical expression, subject to the due fulfil- 
ment of the obligations Avhich Great Britain’s long connexion with 
India has imposed on her and for which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot divest themselves of responsibility. It is clcai 
that a moment when the Commonwealth is engaged in a struggle 
for existence is not one in which .fundamental constitutional 
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issues can be decisively resolved. His Majesty’s Govern- 

ment authorise me to declare that they will most readily 
assent to the setting up- after -the conclusion of the. war with 
the least possible delay of a body representative of the principal 
elements in India’s national life in order to devise the frame- 
work of the new Constitution, and they will lend every aid in 
their power to hasten decisions on all relevant m.atters to the 
utmost degree. Meanwhile they will welcome and promote in 
any wa}^ possible every sincere and practical stej? that may 
be taken by representative Indians themseh'es to reach a basis 
of friendly agreement, first upon the form which the post-war 
representative body should take and the methods by which it 
should arrive at its conclusions, and secondly, upon the 
principles and outlines of the Constitution itself. They trust, 
however, that for the period of the war (with the Central 
Government reconstituted and strengthened in the manner I 
have described, and with the help of the War Advisory 
Council) all parties, communities and intei-ests will combine 
and co-operate in making a notable contribution to the victory 
of the world cause which is at stake. Moreover, they hope 
that in this process new bonds of union and understanding will 
emerge, and thus pave the way towards the attainment by 
India of that free and equal partnership in the Briti.sh Common- 
wealth which remains the proclaimed and accepted goal of 
the Imperial Crown and of the British Parliament.” . 
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The Priaib Minister’s stateaeent in the House of 
Commons on 11th March, 1042, and the 
Draft Deceailition of 1942* 

(1) THE PRIME minister’s STATEMENT 

“The crisis in the affairs of India arising out of the 
Japanese advance has made us^ wish to rally all the forces of 
Indian life to guard their land from the menace of the invader. 
In August, 1940, a full statement was fnade about the aims 
and policy we are pursuing in India. This amounted, in sliort. 
to a promise that, as soon as possible after the war, India 
should attain Dominion status, iii full freedom and equality 
with this country and the other Dominions, under a Consti- 
tution to be framed by Indians, by agreement among them- 
selves and acceptable to the main elements in Indian national 
life. This was, of course, subject to^ the fulfilment of our 
obligations for the protection of minorities, including the 
depressed classes, and of our treaty obligations to the Indian 
States, and to the settlement of certain lesser matters arising 
out of our long association with the fortunes of the Indian 
sub-continent. 

However, Sir, in order to clothe these general declarations 
with precision and to convince all classes, races and creeds in 
India of .our sincere resolve, the War Cabinet have agreed 
unitedly upon conclusions for present' and future action which, 
if accepted by India as a whole, ivould avoid the alternative 
dangers of, either, that the resistance of a powerful minority 

* See R. Coupland, Indian Politics, 1936-194% Oxford, pp. 33.9-33/ ; 
also- The Statesman, Calcutta, of March 13th, 1942 (Dak edition); also L. S. 
Amery, India and Freedom, Oxford, pp. 126-28; also Amrita Bazar Patnka 
of March 13th and March SOth, 1942. 

J 1 In one version, this word is "Britain.’ . 
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inighl impnsr nR iiuloruiitc veto upon the wishes of I lie, 
inajority. or. that n majority deeisinti might he taken which 
would he resisted to a point doslruelivc of internal liarmony 
and fatal to llie setting-up of a new ronslitution. ^^e had 
thought of setting forlli immediali'ly tin* terms' of tills attempt, 
by a conslruelive British emit rihnt ion. to aid India in the. 
realisation of full self-government ; we are. however, apprehen- 
sive that to make a public announcement at sneli a moment 
as this might do more harm than gootl. We must first assure, 
ourselves that our s'chemo would win a reasonable and praclienl 
measure of acceptanee. and thus jiromote the concentration of 
all Indian thought and energies njion the defence of the native 
soil. We should ill serve the eonnnon cause if we made a 
declaration which would he rejected by llic essential elements 
in the Indian world, and whicli would jirovoke fierce consti- 
tutional and communal dispute.'; at a moment when the enemy 
is at the gates of India. 

Accordingly, wc projiosc to .send a mcmlicr of the War 
Cabinet to India to satisfy himself upon tlie spot, by personal 
consultation, that Liie conciusion.s upon which we arc agreed, 
and which wc believe represent a just and final solution, will 
achieve their purpose. My Right Hon. and learned Friend 
the Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House has volunteered 
to undertake this task. He carries with him the full confid- 
ence of His Majesty’s Government, and he ■will strive in their 
name to procure the necessary measure of assent, not only from 
the Hindu majoritjg but also from tliose great minorities, 
amongst which the Moslems arc the most numerous and on 
many grounds pre-eminent.^ 

The Lord 'Privy Seal will, at the same time, consult with 
the Viceroy and the Commanderdn-Chief upon the military 

2 In. one version, this word is “prominent.” 

* 
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situation, bearing always in mind tbc pnromouiU responsibility 
of His Majesty’s Government, by every means in their power, 
to shield the peoples of India from the perils which now Ik'scI 
them. We must remember thht India has a great part to play 
in the world’s struggle for freedom and that her helping hand 
must be extended in loj^al comradeshij) to the valiant fhini'.ce 
people, who have fought alone so Jong.. We must remember 
also that India is one of the bases from which the strongest 
counter-blows must be struck at the advajice of lyranjiy and 
aggression. 

My Right Hon. Friend will set out as soon as cojivenient 
and suitable arrangements can be made. I am sure he will 
command in his task the heartfelt good wishes of all parts of 
the House, and that, meanwhile, no word will be spoken or 
debates held, here or in India, which would add to the burden 
he has assumed in his mission, or lc.sscn the prospects of a 
good result. During my Right Hon. and learned I-Viend’.-r 
absence from this House, his duties as Leader will be discharged 
by ray Right Hon. Friend the Foreign Secretary.” 


(2) THE DRAFT DIXl.ARATIOX OF 

( "The conclusions of the British War Cabinet as set mu 
below are those which Sir Stafford Cripps has brought with 
him for discussion with Indian Leaders and the (jue.'^lion 


•Sir Stafford Cripps had brougi.l Hi's Diaft Dciaralioa ''’>'*’••''‘*5; 
him for discussion with Indian tenders. It e-nihodied the 
British War Cabinet in regard to b.din. It was }>•' 

1912. In view, however, of the opposition which tin D .i ^ 

in India, “the deeJarntion mis never wsued iw Midi, l, . • ■ 

Sir SUJforf dMiM lo m.l<» tli« nr.tl 

press conference,” held at Delhi on March 2at)i. 194.. 
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to whether they will he iinplemonlod will (Icjjcnd \ipou the 
outcome of the discussions which arc now fakinp; place." ) 

“His Majesty’s Govcrniucnl. having considered the 
anxieties expressed in (his country and in India as lo (he fulfil- 
ment of the promise.s made in regartl lo llic fuiurc of India, 
have decided to lay down in preedse and clear terms the steps 
wliicli they propose .‘<hall he taken f<»r the earliest possible ronli- 
sation of self-government in India. 'I'he ol)j('cl is the creation 
of a now Indian Union which sh:dl const it nti' a Dominion, 
as.socialcd with the United Kingdom and the other Dominions 
by a common allegiance lo the Crown, hut ecpial to them in 
every respect, in no way subordinate in any aspect of its 
domestic or external affairs. 

Ilis ^Majesty's Government therefori' make tlie following 
declaration : — 

(o) Immediately upon the cc.ssation of hostilities, steps 
shall be taken to set up in India, in the mnnne;' 
described hereafter, an elected body charged with 
the task of framing a new Constitution for India. 

(6) Provision shall be made, as set o\d below, for llu- 
participation of (he Indian States in the c-on-tifn- 
tion-making body. 

(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to are( pt and 
implement forthwith 'the Cojistitution so framed 
subject only to : 


(i) the right of any Vro\ij]c( of Prifidi Imli:! 


that is not prepared to r.rccpl f}ic n' w 
Constitution to retain it- p.T-/^rit con '-lit n- 


tional position, providon h^fns rrruie b.r it*, 
subsequent accession if i! n'fo;,Ps. 


With such non-ncccdmz 
they so desire. Hh 31. 


Provinrr-s dintild 
nK'Sly’s Government 
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^vill be prepared to agree upon a new Con- 
stitution, giving them the same full status 
as the Indian Union, and arrived at by a 
procedure analogous 'to that here laid dorni. 

(/V) the signing of a Treaty which shall be 
negotiated between His Majesty’s • Govern- 
ment and the constitution-making body. 
This Treaty will cover all necessary 
matters arising out of the complete transfer 
of responsibility from British to Indian 
hands; it will make provision, in accord- 
ance with the undertakings given by His 
Majesty’s Government, for the protection 
of racial and religious minorities ; but will 
not impose an.y restriction on the power of 
the Indian Union to decide in the future 
its relation (relationship ?} to the other 
Member States of the British Cominon- 
' wealth. 

Whether or not an Indian State elects to 
adhere to the Constitution, it will be neces 
sary to negotiate a revision of its Treaty 
arrangements, so far as this may be re- 
quired in the new situation. 

(d) The constitution-making body shall be composed as 
follows, .unless the leaders of Indian opinion in the 
principal communities agree upon some other form 
before the end of hostilities : 

Immediately upon the result being known of 
the provincial elections which will be neces- 
sary at the end of hostilities, the entire 
membership of the Lower Houses of the 
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Provincial T.cpisla lures .shall, as a .single 
electoral eollege. proceed to the election of 
the conslilution*making body by the sy.stcm 
of proportional rejm'.sentation. This ne.\v 
body shall be in lunnbcr nbotit onc-lcnth 
of the number of the electoral college. 

Indian Stales .shall be invited to apjinint re- 
presentatives in the same proportion to their 
total population ns in the case of the re- 
presentatives of Briti.sh India ns a whole, 
and with the .same powers as the British 
Indian members. 

(c) During the critical period which now faces India and 
until the new Constitution can be framed His 
^Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
responsibility for and retain control and diveetion 
of the defence of India as part of their world war- 
effort. but the task of organising to the full the 
military, moral and material re^nurce> of India must 
be the responsibility of the Government of India 
with the co-operation of the i)cnples t)f India. His 
Majesty’s Govciiiment desire and invite the imme- 
diate and efi'cclivc participation of the leaders of 
the principal sections of the Indian people in the 
counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and 
of the United Nations. Thus they will be enabled 
to give their active and constructive help in the dis- 
charge of a task which is vital and essential for the 
future freedom' of India.” 


18 
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. APPENDIX F 

“The Rajagopalachart Porimuea and the Congress^^ 

“Even since the publication of the mischievous, communal 
formula of Mr C. Rajagopalacliari. a set of people as well as 
some newspapers liave been carrving on a misleading propa- 
ganda that the formula is quite in consonance with the creed 
and policy of the Indian National Congress. Evidently, tin' 
object of this propaganda is to exploit our national sentiments 
tOAvards the Congress for the purpose of ensuring public support 
to the formula. Even tho.se who ought to know better and 
from whom the country expects a correct lead, have cither 
intentionally or unintentionally, licen a party lo this propa- 
ganda. As will appear from what follows, the formula is 
definitely against the declared dlijecl and policy of the 
Congress. 

Article 1 of the Constitution of the Congress as amended 
in 1939, says : 

“The object of the Indian National Congress is the 
attainment by the yeoyte of India of Pitrita Su'divj 
(Complete Independence) by all iegitimale and peace- 
ful means.” 

This object undoubtedly envi.sages the attainment of 
independence by the people of India as a wliolc, as a single 
political entity, and not by the peoj)Ie of a truncated India : 
nor. again, b.v the ycoyles of India partitioned or divided into 
a number of ".sovereign" and independent fragments, nr broken 
at a number of points by a chain ofi "Uistors.” No amount of 

* Oripinnll.v pnblidicd in Ttie yioJrrn Rrrint' of OrloUtT. (flit- It 
pmctioiilly a .'iiimnnrv of Pari I of Itie m-oixf Arlidi’ in tin* It I’'*' 

had to )>c in.scrtod liorc }is»roforcnce 1ms been made (o it in nnotlirr ArtiWr 
in the text. 
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casuistiy or sophistry or mystificalion on llic part of anybody, 
however great, can make the object inipry anything else. 

Now it may be, and has actually been, argued that what- 
ever might have been the object of the Congress, its Working 
Committee declared in the course of its resolution, published 
at New Delhi on 11th April, 1942 : 

“The Committee cannot think in terms of compelling 
the people in any territorial unit to remain in any 
Indian Union against their <leclared and established 
will.” 

Even if we assume, for the sake of argument, that ihi.s 
resolution of the Working Committee was consistent with the 
object of the Congress — which 1 doulit very much — . and that 
it countenanced in certain circumstances partition, or separa- 
tion, or secession, it does not mean anything. The reason is 
that the effect of this resolution has been completely neutralized 
and nuliriied by the action sulxsequenlly taken by the A.-I.C.C. 
(All-India Congress Committee). Here, I should like to refer, 
before I proceed further, to a constitutional point. Under 
Article XX of the Constitution of the Congress, the Working 
Committee consists of fifteen members including the President 
‘ of the Congress and a Treasurer. Of these fifteen members, 
thirteen are appointed by the President fi-om among the 
members of the A.-I.C.C.. Besides, the Working Comjnittee 
is the “executive authority,” and as such is empowered to carry 
into effect the policy and programme laid down by the A.-I.C.C. 
and the Congress.. It has certainl 5 ’^ no power to act against 
that policy and programme. Moreover, it is “responsible” to 
both the A.-I.C.C. and the Congress, and is required to place 
before every meeting of the A,-I,C.C. the reports of its pro- 
ceedings. Speaking constitutionally, the cumulative effect of 
all these, and particularly the use of the expression ‘Tespon- 
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sib]e” in this context, is that the Working Committee is sub- 
ordinate to the A.-I.C.C. which can undo what the former has 
done. It is in a sense a Committee of the A,-I,C.C.. and an 
agent of the latter. As its master and official superior, the 
A.-I.C.C. may, therefore, with unquestionable constitutionality 
set aside or repudiate any action or decision taken by the 
Working Committee. 

Now, iiotAvithstanding the New Delhi resolution of the 
Working Committee to which I have referred above, on 2nd 
, May, 1942, during its Allahabad session, the A.-I.C.C. rejected 
by 120 votes against 15, a resolution of Mr Rajagopalachari 
conceding the claim of the Muslim League to separation,^ but 
adopted the following counter-resolution of Mr Jagatnarain Lnl 
bj' 92 votes against 17 : 

“The A.-I.C.C. is of opinion that any proposal to dis- 
integrate India by giving liberty to any component 
State or territorial unit to secede from the Indian 
Union or Federation will be highly detrimental to the 
best interests of the people of the different State.'; and 
Provinces and the country as a whole and the Congress, 
therefore, cannot agree to any such proposal.” 

Again, on 8th August, 1942, the A.-I.C.C. adopted, in its 
Bombay session, a resolution which is now Avell-known. and 
which, contained, among other things, a declaration which defi- 
nitely envisaged a federal form of government, more or less on 
the American lines, for the whole of India, with the maximum 
of autonomy for the constituent units and the residuary power.^ 
vesting in them. It did not at all countenance any partitioning 
of India. 

It is clear from what I have shown above that the re.solu- 
tion of the Congress Working Committee adojited at Ne\v Delhi 

1 See Appendi.x C. 
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early in April, 1942, has been completely neutralized and 
nullified by the resolutions of the A.-I.C.C. subsequently 
adopted by the latter in its Allahabad and Bombay sessions. 
In view of all this, it is not correct to state that the Raja- 
gopalacharf formula is consistent with the object and policy 
,of the Congress. Indeed, it is not only anti-national , but also 
anti-Congress : It is a negation, nay, a betrayal, of the ideal 
which the Congress has placed before itself during the last 
sixty, years of its existence.” 


APPENDIX G 

“Lord Lothian and the Federation of India^ 

'“Lord Lothian is reported to have declared at Karachi on 
his way to Australia : 

“I believe that the present Constitution can be steadily 
amended and developed to meet the consensus of 
Indian opinion as to what its cultural and constitu- 
tional needs are. But the evils which some fear will 
follow from taking the existing Act as the basis for 
evolutionary' changes are as nothing to those which 
Avould follow a breakdown of Indian unity itself. 
That is why I am still convinced that it is in the best 
interests of India to bring the Federal part of the 
Constitution, despite its defects, into operation, and 
then set to work to revise it in the light of experience, 
rather than imperil the unity of India by reopening 
the whole constitutional issue, especially as so far 
there seems to be no general agreement as to 

^ This slatemeixt by the present writer was published in T/ie Amn'ta 
Bazar Patrika of SSreJ August, 1938 (Dak Edition). Some of the apprehen- 
sions expressed in it have unfortunately proved -true, 
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tlie alternative, before any advance beyond Provin- 
cial Autonomj’’ is made.” 

Lord Lothian’s sympathy iidth the aspirations of the 
Indian natio'nal movement is well-known, and his views, there- 
fore, on the subject of Indian Federation should not be 
dismissed in a light-hearted manner as unworthy of careful 
consideration. Particularly, in the last sentence quoted above, 
he appears to have spoken sound sense. IIecent]J^ there has 
been a good deal of discussion of, and even a certain amount 
of con(rovcr.sy over, the question whether or not’ India should 
refuse to woi-k the Federal part of the Neiv Indian Constitu- 
tion.. And it seems that in a year or two we shall have got 
to grips with this question. Curiously enough, the attitude 
of the Congress towards the question so far. does not .seem 
to be at variance with that of the League, although it is well- 
known that the motive behind the Congress hostility towai'ds 
the Federal scheme as embodied in the Govcimnent of India 
Act, 1935, is different from that which has actuated the oppo- 
sition of the League to the same. One of the foremost lenders 
of the League has been hostile to the Federal idea from 
the beginning because of the possibility of “Hindu domination" 
at the Centre resulting from the numerical majority of. the 
Hindus in the population' of India. And many people 
apprehend that, although actuated ))y a different motive, the 
Congress may unwittingly play into the hands of such men. 

Those who have closely followed the recent discussion of 
the question whether India should work the Federal part of 
the New Constitution, must have noticed that loo much 
emphasis has been laid 'by those who have taken part m the 
discussion, upon the defects of the Federal .scheme, considered 
from the standpoint of democratic principles, and that the giea 
conception of an All-India Federation a,s an immediate possiln- 
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liti’j -and not merely an ideal for Llic future, has been relegated 
to a secondary position. To my mind the prospect^of an All- 
India Federation as an immediate possibility must dominate 
everything, and be in the forefront of the picture. And ive 
should keep this steadily and firmly in mind and in speech. 
The questions of “reservations and safeguards" in the Federal 
scheme, the mode of composition of the Federal Legislature, 
and even matters like the provisions in the Constitution Act 
for the prevention of (a) administrative and legislative discri- 
mination against British commercial interests and British trade 
in India and (6) discrimination against British imports into 
India, and the provisions in the Act relating to popular control 
over the central finance — questions undoubtedly of great 
importance to the future of this country — .should not be 
permitted to deflect our mind from the goal of the atlainmont, 
even in an imperfect form at the initial stage, of the ideal of 
an All-India Federation. .We shmdd not forget the constitu- 
tional history of Modern '' Germany in this connexion. The 
' Indian States comprise to-day over two-fifths of the area of 
India, and iJL has .been rightly said that no satisfactory solu- 
tion of the Indian problem is even conceivable without them. 
It must not be forgotten that there is an essential unity 
pervading the whole of India and that we, in both British and 
Indian India, have a common heritage. The accidents of 
history have brought the States into being, and left them with 
their antediluvian political systems and obscurantist traditions. 
They must not be left out of any scheme of reconstruction of 
the future ' Government of India. They must, therefore, be 
somehow brought within the orbit of the Indian Nation. Only 
then they will play their part well, along with British India, in 
shaping the future destiny of ,our common Motherland. The 
real merit of the Federal scheme, in spite of its many grave 
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defects and anomalies, lies in an attempt at realising, perhaps 
foi the fiigt time in the historj'^ of this country, this fundamental 
unity of India as a whole, -in spite of its infinite ' variety of 
interests, by bringing the territories now under the Princes, 
into a closer and more intimate contact with British India for 
the ser\-ice of the countr3\ Indeed, the declaration of the 
Princes in the First Session of the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference “in favour of an All-India Federation at once” will 
alwa3^s be regarded as a turning-point in the constitution.al 
history of India under British rule, and their actual entry into 
the Federal scheme will undoubtedly be a factor of incalculable 
significance to the future of this countr3'. And once these 
States come into a close constitutional relationship with self- 
governing British Indian provinces, their mediaeval autocratic 
institutions will begin to crumble awa3', and in a decade or 
two we shall find that their Princes have become constitutional 
Rulers, This process has alread3' begun and those who can 
read the signs of the times can have no doubt that it will be 
accelerated with the inauguration of an All-India Federation.' 
India is a single geographic nnity and if nnist be made a single 
unit politically. And we in British India must take every 
conceivable step for hastening this consummation through the 
institution of an All-India Federation. Defects and anomalie.s 
in the Federal scheme are bound to disappear in a few 3-ear.s. 
even if the scheme is brought into operation as it is. But it 
would be a height of folly on our part if we let .slip tliis golden 
opportunity created by the Princes b3' their own solemn decla- 
ration, in November, 1930 ,' in favour of an All-India Federaliou 
at once and their subsequent reiteration of their adherence to 
the Federal plan, of uniting the two Indias into a defimic. 
although imperfect for the tinic being, scheme of Federal Union. 
And if this opportunity is now allowed to be lost, the divisions 
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in India produced by the accidents of history will be per- 
petuated. There is a risk of losing this opportunity if the 

whole constitutional issue is reopened now. And we must not 
forget that the Princes are still deliberating and have not yet 
finally committed themselves to the acceptance of the Federal 
scheme. If the whole issue were reopened now, 

they might attempt to back out of their previous declaration 
under one plea or another. And we cannot now artificially 
create at our will a psychological moment like the one when (he 
declaration was made in November, 1930. Lord Lothian has in 
his staterhent called our attention to this risk. Unfortunately, 
many of our politicians concentrate their attention too exclu- 
sively “upon the constitutional progress of British India — just 
as though that were a separate nation proceeding alone to a 
national destiny.” They often fail to rise to the conception of 
an All-India Federation and think loo much in terms of British 
India alone, leaving the States out of account till a remote 
future. Their outlook seems to be very narrow and their 
policy shortsighted. And however genuine may be their 
love for the country, their political wisdom is to be doubted 
and they betray, by their . utterances and other activities, a 
deplorable lack of foresight and statesmanship. They think 
with the crowd and say just what is likely to please it. Thus, 
instead of leading it, they 'often allow themselves to be led by 
it. Their eyes are fixed too near the ground to see the horizon. 
And if they succeed in achieving their objective they will, to 
quote the words of The Times (London) uttered on 14th 
November, 1930, in another connexion, “rej^roduce on a 
gigantic scale the partition of Ireland, an Ireland moreover not 
merely clean divided in two, but broken at every point by a 
chain of Ulsters.” We must take “the big All-India view” of 
the whole constitutional issue. 

19 
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So far as the objectionable features of the Federal Scheme 
are concerned, oiir leaders must certainly agitate for their 
removal. For instance, we must agitate for the replacement 
of that undemocratic, corruption-engendering, and intrigue- 
toster/jjg indirect system oF election to the Low^er Z-fouse of the 
Federal Legislature, by direct election; we must also agitate 
lor securing a more effective form of popular control over 
Federal finance ; for tire repeal or, at any rate, for a substantial 
modification of the provisions in the Constitution Act for the 
prevention of comnier’cial discrimination ; and for ensuring that 
the representatives from the States in the Federal Legislature 
are really the representatives of the people of the States and 
not the nominees of their Rulers. In this connexion I cannot, 
however, help remarking that too much fuss has been made, 
of the question that under the Federal plan the representatives 
of the States will be the nominees — and, therefore, the servile 
instruments — of their Rulers. This latter thing is certainly un- 
fortunate as well as the heavy weightage that has been given to 
the States in respect of their representation on the Federal 
Legislature. Perhaps these inducements had to be offered to 
their Princes as a matter of e.xpediency. And we must not 
fox'^et that in Politics whatever is theoretically right from an 
abstract standpoint may not be always politically expedient ii 
jxractice. Even if the State representatives act at the dictatioi 
of the Princes to begin with, they will not long do so. More- 
' over, they will be in a minority in both the Houses of the 
Federal Legislature — their xnaximum number being 104 in the 
Upper House as against 150 British Indian representatives, and 
120 in the Lower House as against 250 representatives fi-om 
British 'India. If the British Indian representatives who will 
thus be in a majority in both the Houses, present a solid, united 
front, they will have their way in regard to every matter. 
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of British India; should not therefore adopt a defeatist atti- 

I 

tude over this question, lioivcvcr strongly wo may fool against il. 

Lastly, I should like to observe that in lighting for the 
removal of the defeets of the Federal scheme and in carrying 
on an incendiary propagauda therefor, we must not lose sight 
of the more important issue, namely, the realisation, even in a 
partial form at the beginning, of the glorious vision of a power- 
ful All-India Federation. That must be our goal — not a 
“truncated Dominion” but a “complete All-India Dominion." 
Strategy and tactics are certainly useful in a political warfare 
as in an actual warfare. But they are only a means to an end. 
Sometimes, details have got to be sacriheed, however strongly 
Ave may feel for them. We must not foi'gel this. Nor should 
we forget matters of vital concern to the future of this country 
in our insistence on things of ephemeral interest which arc. 
after all, bound to pass away in a few years. In this con- 
nexion I cannot help remarking that if, in her struggle for 
freedom, India has need to-day of the intransigent policj' of a 
Bose or a Jawaharlal, she has perhaps a greater need at the 
present moment of the guidance of the mature judgment, 
political sagacity and the courageous and constructive states- 
manship of a Das or a Motilal. We 'must always keep in mind 
that the Indian problem is infinitely more complex and 
infinitely mpre stupendous than any that ever faced man 
in any country; and that the setting up of a satisfactory 
system of Government for the whole country will z*equire a 
capacity of the highest type of political engineering. Fortun- 
ately, the great helmsman of Indian affairs to-day has so far 
maintained discreet silence in regard to the question of the 
acceptance by India of the Federal scheme, and not committed 
himself to an5^ definite view in one way or another. This is 
very significant, 
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determination (pp. 4-5). “TIfe MuElims," the author solcmnlv 
declares, “cannot be deprived of the benefit of the principle of 
self-determination.” All right. Will the .author .apply II, c 
same principle of self-determination to the Hindu and Sikh 
minorities in all the predominantly Muslim areas ? In equity 
die must. And what will be the effect of all this on Ihc political 
.system of this country ? The author should have borne in 
mind that the right of self-determination is. ’ as Lord Cnrzon 
once remarked in 1923, “like a two-edged sword and can he 
admitted only with reservations.” The princiiilc of .Kclf-deter- 
minatiou is to be applied to a country as a whole and not to 
any section of its population. Otherwise, there would be 
disintegration which would make it impossible to ."^cl up any 
stable, organized and civilized government in tlie country. 

The author’s arguments based on financial considerations 
(pp. 7-9 and 63-65) are thoroughly misleading. As a matter 
of fact, we have found that they have actually misled sonic 
unwary people who cannot think for themselves. Jn regard 
to the figures of revenue raised by the Central Governuieiil 
from the Central sources in diftercut jirovinecs. the author 
should have known what the authors of the iMontagu-Clielni-'- 
ford Report pointed out (para. 203) long ago : “In the case of 
ramifying enterprises with their business eenlre in some big 
city, the province in whicli the lax jiaid i.s not necessarib 
the province in which the income was e.arncd.” Tlii.s .«!at('- 
tnent applies partioulaily to Tax'cs on Jneoine roileeted at 
Calcutta and in other parts of Bengal. The liead-ofTiee of a 
business firm or a plantation may be in Bengal. ImL the actual 
firm or the plantation may, be, and often is. located outside of 
the province. Similarly in regard to the inijiort diilics. Such 
duties may be collected in Bengal, .say, at Calcutta; imt •' 
considerable part of the couimoditie.s on which they arc Icvua 
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is v'lctually consumed in areas outside of this province, such ns 
Assam. Bihar, the U. P., etc. Many pco])lc glibly argue that, 
in the event of the division of India into Hindustan and 
Pakistan as contemplated by the Muslim League, Calcutta will 
continue to be the port through which goods meant for con- 
sumption in Hindustan areas will ))ass, and that the head- 
offices of business firms, etc., operating in those areas will 
continue to be located at this city. The Government of 
Hindustan will not be .so foolish as to permit all this. This 
argument also applies to Karachi. It is evident, -therefore, that 
the same amount of total revenue cannot be- raised in Sind 
and Bengal, for instance, in the event of the proposed partition 
of India as is raised to-day from these provinces by the Central 
and Provincial Governments., These arguments may also be 
applied, vnitatis vmtandis, to other proposed Pakistan areas. 
Our author did not, in his haste and anxiety to make out a 
case for Pakistan, think it necessar.y to go into all these details. 

The author sometimes uses political terms very loosely. 
Certainly the authors of the Partition of Bengal did not intend 
"‘to create a Muslim State in Eastern Bengal” (p. 20) . The 
new Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam was not meant to 
be absolutely independent of any Central Government of India, 
and its creation was not the same thing as tire establishment 
of Pakistan in Eastern India. Again, the separation of Pro- 
vinces on a linguistic basis as contemplated b.v the Congress 
(p. 22) , is an altogether different thing from the division of 
India into Hindustan and Pakistan as advocated by the 
Jinnahites. The Congress never meant to make the Provinces 
so created on the linguistic basis sovereign, and absolutely 
independent of any Central Government of India of the future. 
These analogies are not only misleading, but are also false and 
mischievous. 
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In discussing the essential elements of n “nation," “nation- 
ality, etc. (Chap. II). the author has not. obviously M'ifh a 
view to the object he had in mind, practically given any 
importance to such factors as community of race, community 
of language, community of economic interest.s, geographic unitv, 
considerations of political expedienc.y and military strateg.v. 
The one factor that counts with him is community of religion 
and all that it implies. The author does not appear to be 
familiar with the modern distinction between a “nation" and 
a “nationality/’ There can be no nation unless the people 
concerned has become politically organized. As T. 11. Green 
says, “the nation underlies the State." There can. therefore, 
be no nation in India to-day as there is now no Indian Stale. 
The Indian nation is in the making. The different commu- 
nities in India are only different nationalities as there are differ- 
ent nationalities in Switzerland, Great Britain. Canada. South 
/ifrica, and in the U. S. A, The author would do well io note 
in this connexion the vicAvs of such emincnl writer.-- as Lord 
BrA'ce, J, Holland Rose. Laveleye and Ilaye,';. Renan's is m>l 
the last word on the subject 

The author's arguments in Chapter V arc based on a wrong 
conception regarding the communal composition of the Indian 
arm.y. He has said that “the Indian Army to-day i.-- j)re- 
dominantly Muslim in its composition." Sir .Togendra Singh. 
Member of the Executive Council of the Gov<*?-nor-General of 
’India, removed this misconception in tlie enurse of a slalcmciit 
made hy him in the Council of Stale on 2Ilh September, Idf-. 

He said: “May I take this opportunity of inenlionincr th.il 
Mr Jinnah was wrong. Mmlirn iTjrrc.-cniatiori hi the Jr/»y 
stand^H at 32 per cent and the others provide the rertuvrnrej 
6S per cent.’'- . This i.s very significant. 


- Tlie italics are mine. 
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'The author’s remarks against the high-caste Hindus and 
his vieivs about the real ground of opposition to the Partition 
of Bengal (pp. 117-120) are most wicked and perverse. They 
seem' to betray an unfortunate mental complex from which he 
may presumably be suffering. It appears that he cannot think 
except in terms of pounds, shillings, and pence. And according 
to him other people, too, cannot act actuated by a higher. sense 
of values. That is the reason why he cannot also appreciate 
the real ground of opposition to what has been aptly called the 
proposed vivisection of India. His sense of values cannot 
possibly rise to the spiritual height of this opposition. It seems 
that he is incapable of it. • • 

According to the author,\“it is no use sayings that the 
»> * , 

Congress is not a Hindu body.'. . .The only difference between 
the Congress and the Hindu M-ahasabha is that the latter is 
crude in its utterance and brutal in its actions while the 
Congress is politic and polite. But apart from this difference 
of .fact there is no other difference between the Congress and 
the Hindu Mahasabha” (p. 41) . In regard to the “mass 
contact"' plan of the Congress,. he observes, that “in essence, it 
was the plan. of the British Conservative, Party to buy Labour 
with ‘Tory Gold’ ” (pp. 344-'45) . These are some of the 
samples of the sweeping nature of the authors statements. 
There are many such statement's in the' book. 

Now to the central subject of the took. The author has 
supported Pakistan in principle and given’, a scheme of Pakistan 
of his own. According to his scheme (p, 64) some portion 
(13 districts) of the Punjab is “to be excluded from the scheme 
of Pakistan’’ as envisaged by the Muslini League. Similarly 
some portion . (15 districts) of Bengal is to be “excluded from 
the proposed Eastern Muslim State, although a district from 
Assam may have to be added to it.” Nevertheless, he has 
20 • . 
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Rejected Plan for India published in The A-slaiic Review of 
July. 1942. 

The shifting of populiition being not at all a ])raclicablc ' 
proposition, the problem of minorilic.s will remain unsolved 
even in the event of the ])nrlilion .of India into ITinduslan and 
Pakistan. That will lead to a ])eri)elual trouble, either on 
actual or on imaginary grounds, l)etween them. This, in its 
turn may lead on to a war between them, terminating in the 
conquest of. the proposed Kastern ^I>islim Stati' by Hindustan 
in collusion with the Hindu jmpulation of the former, and 

perhaps in an invasion of India by some foreign Muslim Slates 

< 

on the invitation of the Muslim State on the North-West of 
India. Pakistan, therefore, will be no M)lution of the IndiaJi 
problem. ' And we must not also forget the wise saying of The 
Federalist: “He who hopes that independent, neighbouring 
states can live in perpetual harmony with one another 
is a utopian dreamer who knows neither life nor hislor.v.” 
Those who think that the creation of two or more- 
independent political Unions would lead to peace in this 
country are such ' utopian dreamers who know neither life 
nor history. 

The author has, with a view to ])rodueing effect on the 
reader’s mind, unnecessarily exaggei-ated our differences. For 
instance, he writes on page. ."46 in connexion with the question 
of relationship ■ between- Hindus and Muslims: “They (i.e., 
the Hindus and Muslims) meet to trade o)' they meet to murder. 
They do hot' meet to befriend one another. When there is no 
call to trade or Avhen there is no call to murder, they cease to 
meet.” This is a gross exaggeration — nay. a perversion of 
truth. Even Mr Jinpah did, in the course of his evidence 
before the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee on the 
Government of India Bill, ' admit on 13th .August, 1919. in 
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In Indm m Mohammada^^ lu,ve mry feu, things redly mine 
you can call matters of special interest for them~I mca 
secular things:^ {Minutes of Evidence, -im, p. 225 Tk 
italics are ours). The author has also noted \his (p. 3IG) 

Certainly things could not have changed since in fundamentaj 
matters. 


With a view, perhaps, to the same end, the author has 
given a long catalogue (pp. 158*80) of Hindu-Muslim riots 
which occurred in India during the period from 1920 to 1940. 
He has compiled it from official sources. He might have spared 
the reader this narration. It does not prove much. In a 
population of nearly four hundred millions some troubles are 
bound to occur occasionally. If riots develop and spread, it 
is largely due to the fact — and those who have experience of’ 
such riots would bear this out — ^that law is not enforced at the 
initial stage with the utmost, vigour and with the strictest 
impartiality. Sometimes local officials allow themselves to be 
guided by mean “political” considerations, and a wicked spirit 
of vendetta against one community or another. And had not 
hlr Jinnah also stated before the Joint Select Committee on 
1 3th August, 1919, in reply to question 3854 put to him hy 
Mr Bennett : “If you ask me, very often these riots arc based on 
some misunderstanding, and it is because the police have laken 
one side or the other, and that has enraged one side or the 
other. I know very well that in the Indian states yon hardly 
ever hear of any Hindoo-Mohammedan riots, and I do nol 
mind telling the Committee, without mentioning the name, fliaf 
I happened to ask one of the ruling Princes. “How do you 
account for this and he told me, ‘As soon as there is sow 
trouble we have invariably traced it to the police through ’-he 
police taking one side or the other, and the only remedy we 
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have found is that as soon as wc come to know we move (sic) 
that police officer from that place, and there is an end of it.’ . 
(From the Mimdes of Evidcjicc before the Joivt Select Cow^ 
mittce on the Government of India Bill, 1919, p. 2S7) . The 
author has also noted this (p. 317) , but has not considered it 
.necessary to analyse its implications. What Mr Jinnah said 
in reference to riots before 1919 is equally applicable to riots 
that have occurred since. It may be stated here that Mr 
Jinnah appeared before the Joint Select* Committee on behalf of 
the Muslim League. 

This work is an advocacy of the cause of Pakistan. Un- 
fortunately for the cause, the author has given, in a concen- 
trated form (pp. 49-60) . such a blood-curdling account of 
oppressions and atrocities which some Muslim invaders and 
Muslim rulers of India committed in the past on the Hindus 
and their religion that it would make every Hindu, affected by 
the proposed Pakistan scheme, shudder to contemplate what his 
life would be in Pakistan in the event of its realization, and 
would, therefore, certainly make him fighf against it till the 
last moment of his life, to avert this calamity. Thus the 
author has done, perhaps unconsciously, a great disservice to 
his pet object ! 

r 

The partition of India into watertight communall 5 '-demar- 
cated areas being ethnologically, economically, politically and 
strategically an absurd idea, the only solution of the Indian 
’problem lies in a well-devised scheme of federation of the whole 
of India. It is really a thousand pities that the - learned 
author of this treatise comprizing 380 pages, has not thought 
it necessary to consider, anywhere in it. the potentialities of 
• federalism as a solution of our communal problem. He would 
do well to go very carefully through the pages of The Federalist 
in this connexion. Unfortunately for this country, very few of 
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our eminent lenders, lioth Ilinclu and I\ru.s]im, even know the 
name of (his remarkable series of letter.s written by John Jay. 
James Mndi.son and Ale.vandcr Hamilton. If- it has been 
possible for the Gcrman.s. the French and the Italians— by no 
means always friends oul.side— to live in peace and harmony 
in the Swis.s Federation, for the French and the English in the 
Canadian Federation, and for a number of nationalities in the 
Lniled States of America, it is also quite possible for the differ- 
ent nationalities of India to live in peace and harmony within 
one political Union. The solution of our problem does* not, 
we i-epeat, lie in any scheme of partition of India-: it lies in 
the Federation of the whole of India on proper lines. This 
will satisfy all the legitimate claims of both tiie ffindustanfsts 
and the Palcistanists. “India.'’ rightly said His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Gloucester in the course of his parting message to 
Hu's country last year, “is a country fashioned by Nature to 
be united. Divided against herself she ivould be very weak : 
united she can be great and powerful beyond measure.” In 
these words His Royal Highness stressed the fundamental unity 
of India. And in the course of his address to the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce on 17th December. 1942. His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy also very rightly laid stress on this geo- 
graphical unity of India and on its implications in terms of 
the foreign policy, tariff policy, defence policy, and the indus- 
trial development of this country. Partition will surely lead 
to our destruction : Federation alone will save us. Our ideal 
should be a Federation of All-India on an indissoluble basis. 
And slightly varying the words once used by Chief-Justice 
Chase of the Supreme Court of the United States of America 
in another connexion, Ave would suggest that the Constitution 
of India should be an indestructible Federal Union composed 
of indestructible autonomous units, with adequate statutory 
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safeguavds" foi- all racial or religious minorities in respect of 
their language, religion, culture, and traditions. 

•5t -X 

* . * 

In conclusion, the author says : “I am satisfieil that I 
have done my duty. If the Hindus don‘t do theirs they will 
be plagued by the very consequences for which they are laugh- 
ing at Europe and they will perish in the same way in which 
Europe is perishing.” Really ? Are the three hundred millions 
of Hindus of India so helpless i' We. at least, have a much 
better opinion of them. We may, however, tell the author here 
that in his an.xiety to establi.sh his case he has loo often given' 
us a picture which is palpably overdrawn, and thus, indirectly, 
if not deliberately, done a po.sitive disservice to the cause of 
nationalism in this country. We. therefore, really wonder 
whether he has done his duty to his fatherland !" 



